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Coming Next Week 


Out of 400 hardware men at the Buffalo 
convention last week only twelve had 
bought their 1919 Paint Stocks. Step 
-AIN T lively, please! Here’s a complete issue 
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Front view of “Big 4° Hanger 





“Braced” 


1 1/4 x 3/16 inches. Made in 4-, 6- 
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“Big 4” Evolved 
From a Big Idea 
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One day an explorer had a big idea—so he 
got a boat and set sail—result: AMERICA. 


One day a man with uncommon sense had a 
big idea, too—he made a study of barn door 
hangers. His idea was to discover a hanger 
that would hang barn doors for “‘keeps.”’ 


In his travels he found that the hangers in use 
were not strong enough. 


He found most hangers were made of iron, 
and the bearings made the hanger roll about 
as hard as a wheelbarrow. 


He found that most hangers had too many 
parts and were continually getting out of 
order. 


He found the average clevis-style hangers ob- 
jectionable because they had to be fastened 
to both sides of the door. 


He found that when bolted up most hangers 
did not bring the door close enough to the 
rail. 


He found many hangers had an axle with no 
shoulder on the end to prevent the wheel- 
housing from being pressed together and 
binding on the hub of the wheel. 


He found that most hangers, like uncon- 
trolled steam engines, often ran wild and 
jumped the track. 


He found that the method employed in fin- 
ishing by some makers allowed the japan to 
get into the bearings. 


So he straightway went to it—result, the 
“Big 4° Barn Door Hanger—a hanger that 
is so made that it hasn't one of the faults men- 
tioned. 


And just as all classes have found favor with 
America so have all classes found “Big 4” 
the greatest barn door hanger ever discov- 


ered. 


National direct with the Dealer service saves 
money at the buying end. Write for prices. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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Pulling Profits from the Air 


New Opportunity for Hardware 
Hustlers Looms over the 
Business Horizon 





By H. D. 


Staff Correspondent HARDWARE AGE 
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As flying develops 
into a universal 
sporting and com- 
mercial activity the 
hardware man faces 
- a new sales oppor- 
tunity 
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Seaplanes and flying boats 


twelve planes in action over San Diego at one 

time. It was the greatest air spectacle ever 
beheld in America, and perhaps even more im- 
pressive than any aerial armada that ever winged 
above the poppy fields of France. 

Two hundred and twelve planes—Thomas Morse 
speed scouts, Curtiss, British Spads, S.E.5’s, 
American De Havilands, scouts, fighters, bombers, 
some six thousand feet above the streets, others 
only a few hundred feet above the buildings. 
Some were in battle formation, some performing 


eer ” Well, rather! Two hundred and 


aerial acrobatics—looping, side slip, barrel roll, 
nose dive, tail spin, Immelman turn or reverse- 
ment, and other aerial evolutions. Countless 


thousands viewed the kaleidoscopic performance. 
The writer found a spot large enough to ac- 
commodate two number eight and he 
promptly pre-empted it. It was interesting to 
study the crowd. Some cheered, others expressed 
amazement, some were tense. There were thrills 
galore for all. High in the sky a tiny Spad in 
looping the loop lost an extra pair of coveralls. 
This two-dollar-and-seventy-five-cent pair of cov- 
eralls unrolled, filled with air, and caused per- 
haps ten thousand hearts to cease beating. Thou- 
sands held their breath. To those near it seemed 
that a man was falling and from a distance they 
resembled a falling plane. A lady screamed, “My 
God—he is falling,” and prornptly fainted. Some 
prayed—I did. A sense of quiet permeated the 
crowd and when finally the word was passed along 
that it was only a pair of coveralls the lady near 
me laughed, the one who had fainted, and when 
she laughed the sun peeked through the clouds 
and glinted on the wings of the flying planes. 
During the entire performance of two hours 


shoes 


near naval air station, 
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San Diego, Cal. 


not one of the machines failed to perform its 
allotted part, not an engine went out of commis- 
sion, not a plane was forced to land, not a single 
strut or wing section was broken. 
failed at his task. 

Five hundred feet above the heart of the city 
five combat machines performed exclusively by 
wing tip signals sent out by the leader. This 
team of pursuit pilots simultaneously went 
through the vrille, double loop, Immelman turn, 
side slip and other maneuvers. The photograph 
shows the machines entering a nose dive and the 
nearness to the ground can be noted from the 
building in the foreground. 


Future Business in the Air 


A* you study this wondeful picture of countless 
aeroplanes in flight can you not gaze into the 
future and see the future business from the air? 
Suppose that the aeroplane had been perfected 
before the automobile. Suppose there were to-day 
as many aeroplanes in service as there are auto 
mobiles, and then reverse this picture. A great 
gathering of automobiles—two hundred and twelve 
in number, is shown on the streets of San Diego. 
We are up in the air looking down on this truly 
wonderful sight. Would the sight not portend 
future business? 

The day is just past when the automobile was 
considered a toy. The day is now present when 
the aeroplane has ceased to be classed as a toy. 

For countless ages men have longed to fly. In 
our youth we have all experienced the desire to 
fly. I did, and I believe I am safe in saying that 
I am the first man to ever successfully make the 
double loop in a flying machine. History has it 
that the first loop was performed in France, but 


Not an aviator 
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I want to say that it was first pulled in a barn- 
yard in Buffalo and that I was the goat. 

Three of us worked many days in a dark barn 
loft constructing a truly wonderful flying machine. 
The wings were constructed of canvas attached 
to a large wing-shaped framework. Straps were 
attached to this frame so that the wings could be 
fastened to the forearm and wrist. The tail was 
the only really weak part of the invention. This 
tail had caused us many sleepless nights and I 
remember getting up out of bed and making a 
rough sketch of the tail that we subsequently 
adopted. This tail was theoretically perfect. The 
arms operated the wings and with the aid of a 
harness devised to fit over the head with a horn 
projecting at each side it was found possible with 
a system of cords attached to the horns and ex- 
tending to the tail to not only flop the tail, but 
by a side wiggle to operate the steering device 
which was a part of the tail. We decided that the 
tail was perfect for flying, but would be slow in 
action and would necessitate a longer curve in 
making a turn. A serviceable umbrella that my 
uncle thought he left in a street car was used for 
stability. The handle was shortened and fastened 
to a belt that could be strapped around the waist. 

One of the greatest days of my life was the day 
we picked for the first flight. I could not sleep 


Aerial peace celebration over San Diego, Cal., November 
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argued that the logical place to start from was 
the north end, so that in case anything went 
wrong I could make a gradual descent to the 
manure pile. 

I can still recall the withering contempt with 
which I regarded their suggestions. It was in- 
conceivable to me that the flight could fail. We 
had studied it from every angle and for two days 
in the seclusion of the barn loft I had had the 
wings and tail strapped on and from a wing 
speed of twenty-two beats a minute at the start 
I had through practice reached a speed of forty 
full strokes, and could do better than eighty half- 
strokes. Besides, I had learned to wiggle the tail 
while making the wing strokes. This seemed hard 
at first, and after I accomplished it all vestige of 
doubt about soaring aloft left me. I simply could 
not fail, but as they were insistent and the rumpus 
was exciting the neighbors, I acquiesced. 

It is owing to their wise provision regarding a 
place for a forced landing that I am here to-day 
and able to pen these few lines, but I want to say 
that the descent was not gradual. 

The neighbors, attracted by the noise, looked 
from the windows, and seeing two boys and a 
strange bird perched on the barn roof also pro- 
ceeded to say a few words. It seemed that we 
were about to be cheated out of our citizenship 


27,1918. Looks like a real sales prospect, doesn’t it? 





























the night before, and I had trouble sleeping for 
several nights after. 


The First “Loop” 


Y uncle had a large two-story barn and it was 

decided to start the flight from the top of this 
barn. While we were on the roof strapping on 
the wings a heated argument occurred. It was 
my contention that it was better for me to start 
from the south end, thus being able to make a 
straight flight to the cupola of the schoolhouse 
some five blocks distant. My associates in crime 


rights. It was freely predicted that I would break 
my neck, and as a lady was lifting the old-fash- 
ioned knocker on my aunt’s front door I crept to 
the north end of the barn and took a whiff of the 
ozone. I looked with scorn on the manure pile 
and rested my gaze on the cupola of the distant 
schoolhouse. I had absolutely no doubt as to my 
ability to fly in a straight-away, but I did have 
grave doubts about being able to make a quick 
turn in the air. I learned afterward that I could 
make two. 

As my aunt and the neighbor lady emerged 
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from the back door I realized that quick action 
was necessary Taking a full breath I raised the 
great wings for the first flop, took one look at my 
hurrying aunt, fastened my gaze on the school- 
house cupola, lowered my head which raised my 
tail and leaped out into a new world to conquer. 

The manure pile literally bounced up at me. 

The umbrella turned inside out and followed 
me on the downward flight. The wings projected 
at all angles. The tail forced itself between my 
legs and I landed head down and buried myself 
to the middle in the manure pile. 

I was at once pronounced a casualty, but after I 
was exhumed and some of the feathers plucked it 
was decided that I would live if given a bath. The 
bath and several days of carrying my pitching arm 
in a sling absolutely cooled my ardor for soaring 
aloft. 

Many men before that time and many men since 
have yearned to fly, and it is due to the desire of 
these many men that successful navigation of the 
air is now an accomplished fact. 


It Was Thus With the Automobile 


T about this time the first automobile arrived 
in Buffalo. It was owned by Dr. R. V. Pierce. 
People considered it a toy and not at all practical, 
and in truth it was not practical, but was the 
forerunner of those that were practical. Anyone 
who would have prophesied its general adoption 
by millions of people as a method of conveyance 
would have been considered crazy. It certainly 
did not look like the forerunner of a business em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of people, and one 
that would develop one of the most profitable de- 
partments in American hardware stores. 
Not all cities are favored with aircraft sights 
so impressive as San Diego enjoyed, yet it is only a 


An “up in the air” vieu of San Diego, taken from asea 
plane five hundred feet above San Diego Bay 
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Five pursuit pilots in simultaneous acrobatic evolutions 
over heart of city 


question of time until such sights will be common 
everywhere. When this time comes then you, 
Mr. Hardware Merchant, will indeed have future 
business from the air. 

In cities located near training camps for fliers 
many of the sporting goods stores stock lines of 
aviation accessories—helmets of molded sole 
leather and lined with chamois, wool and fur; 
hoods, both moleskin and knitted; coveralls and 
sweaters; leather coats with and without detach- 
able linings; leggings, boots, shoes, flashlights, 
wrist watches, goggles and countless other arti- 
cles demanded by aviators. 

Big New Business Looms Over Horizon 
i lagen hardware store stocking automobile acces 
sories is the logical distributor for aeroplane 
or aviation accessories. Now is the time to begin 
to think of the coming demands in this new field. 

The aeroplane is here to stay. 

The hydroplane is here to stay. 

At first they will be considered luxuries. At 
luxury. 


first the automobile was considered a 
Some will continue to think them dangerous. 
Many thought the automobile dangerous. Some 


still think so, but they seldom pass up a ride. 
Aircraft will gradually find a place in the hearts 
of the American people. Each year new safety 
appliances will be invented and in time the air 
route will be as safe as the “flivver” route is 
right now. 

The air route has the land crawler backed from 
the map when it comes to speed and scenery. The 
picture of the business section of San Diego taken 
from a seaplane five hundred feet above San 
Diego Bay gives a fair idea of the “up in the air” 
views of the future. 

Another picture shows seaplanes and flying 
boats. Can you imagine anything more invigor 
ating than a run above the bay in the early 
morning ? 

Think it over. 

There is a big brand new business coming up 
over the horizon and from a distance this business 
looks for all the world like a big flock of birds. 

Better get in line so you can tame some of them. 
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Washing Machine Facts and Fallacies 


Enormous Demand for Household Labor-Saving Devices During Next Five 
Years Direct Result and Heritage of Women’s War Activities— 
Declining Market No Obstacle to Business Growth 


By RAYMOND MARSH 


Secretary American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill 


LITTLE learning is sometimes a dangerous thing, 
A particularly when a partial knowledge is applied 
to serious problems of merchandising. Too many 
business men are ins 
clined to jump at 
conclusions and then 
take an apparently 
unalterable stand on 
the results of their 
snap judgment. This 
is noticeable in many 
lines of industry to- 
day, due to the fact 
that too little study 
has been given to 
the underlying prin- 
ciples governing our 
so-called reconstruc- 
tion period. The 
process of readjust- 
ment has been some- 
what delayed in sev- 
eral industries by 
the fact that a cer- 
tain number of job- 
bers and dealers 
have postponed their 
purchases of mer- 
chandise in the usual 
quantities, awaiting 
a decline in _ price. 
Raymond Marsh Such jobbers and 
dealers assert that 
all business is operating on a declining or falling mar- 
ket, and that it is to their advantage to wait for the 
bottom price before buying. To my mind, a thorough 
knowledge of the absolute facts governing the present 
business situation will prove the unsoundness and fal- 
lacy in the thoughts and arguments of those who pin 
their faith exclusively to price declines. 

In the first place, it is true that American business 
is now operating on a falling market and that it will 
probably continue to do so for a long time to come. 
In the second place, it is just as possible for this coun- 
try to enjoy great prosperity when its business is 
operating on a declining market as it is possible for 
the country to experience a period of great prosperity 
when its business is operating on a rising market. To 
illustrate this fact one only has to glance at the his- 
tory of American business during the period from 1860 
to 1880. From 1860 to 1865 the business of the North 
was as prosperous as business in this country from 
1914 up to the present time. During both periods 
business operated on a rising market. From 1865 to 
1873 American business, operating on a falling market, 
enjoyed the greatest prosperity it had experienced up 
to that time. At the conclusion of the Civil War prices 
began to decline, but wages continued to increase for 
seven years after the conclusion of the war. In the 
period from 1860 to 1880 the high peak in prices came 
in January, 1865, and from then on there was an 
almost uninterrupted decline, the index number for 
1880 standing at only 4 per cent above the level of 
1860. Wages, on the other hand, rose more slowly 
during the war period but continued to rise generally 
until July, 1872, seven years after prices had begun 
the long decline. The margins of gains for the workers, 





























the net increase in real wages, maintained at the close 
of the twenty-year period, can be roughly measured 
by the indices. They show a gross gain of 38 per cent 
in wages in 1880 over the 1860 level, against a net 
increase of 4 per cent in wholesale prices. 


Cost of Living and Wages 


N other words, the cost of living must decline before 

wages can decline or be permitted to decline. About 
60 per cent of the cost of the average commodity sold 
to jobber or dealer is labor cost. The remaining 40 
per cent is material, transportation, etc., costs. Under 
such conditions costs of material will have to decline 
materially before such decline can radically reduce costs. 
At present labor costs are as high, if not higher, than 
they were before the signing of the armistice, except 
in those plants where the labor cost per unit of produc- 
tion has been decreased by greater volume of business 
and greater labor efficiency. Materials, in many cases, 
have increased instead of decreased since Nov. 11. These 
conditions should be carefully explained to jobbers and 
dealers. And they should also be requested to note 
that no rapid sudden reduction in price of any com- 
modity can be expected. It took twenty years before 
prices were back to normal in the period after the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. 

Aside from the question of prices for labor and ma- 
terials, jobbers and dealers should be acquainted with 
another fundamental economic reason for present high 
prices. Money is a commodity, like soap, clothes, hard 
ware and other useful articles. Its value, in normal 
times, like the value of all commodities. depends upon 
the demand and supply for and of it. Changes in the 
demand for, and in the supply of, money serve to in 
crease or decrease its value or its purchasing power. 
The purchasing power of a dollar to-day is not much 
more than one-half of what it was before the war. 
The thing called “the dollar” is fixed and described 
as equal to so many grains of gold. This dollar does 
not change, but its purchasing power does change; 
and its purchasing power, at the present time, is low 
or small because of the enormous increase in the supply 
of money caused by Liberty Loans and other credit 
instruments. The purchasing power of the dollar—or 
lower prices for commodities—can be increased only so 
fast as Liberty Loans and other instruments of credit 
are liquidated. This takes time. It took more than 
twenty years after the conclusion of the Civil War 
in 1865. 

Wages are high. 
Jobbers and dealers should not be afraid to buy if they 


Farmers have plenty of money. 


Mr. Marsh here hands you some 
cracking good sales suggestions 
And two hardware 
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can be made to understand the situation as it concerns 
the washing machine industry. That situation and 
story, in brief, run as follows: 


The War and Washing Machine Demand 


CCORDING to the reports of the United States 
Department of Labor, about 2,000,000 women were 
employed in this country in factories and plants operat- 
ing to full capacity on direct war work. This figure of 
2.000,000 women does not include women employed jin 
factories and plants producing those commodities which, 
during the period of the war, were classed and called 
the “less essentials.” During the war the shifting of 
women labor from the home to the factory to the office 
and to the railroads became so great that a division or 
department was created within the United States De- 
partment of Labor called the “Woman in Industry 
Service,” and Miss Mary Van Kleeck was made its 
director to co-ordinate the work of all the governmental 
agencies and groups dealing with the questions and 
conditions of woman labor, wages, hours, employment 
and training. This Division of Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor went so far as to compile and publish 
“Standards” for women and industry. 

The shifting of women labor from the home to the 
factory and to business in general was by no means as 
great in this country as it was in England or France; 
but the movement was great and large enough to create 
such an acute shortage of “domestics” and of household 
servants that the washing machine industry and busi- 
ness as a whole advanced with remarkable strides. 
The shifting, of women labor simply swamped the pro- 
ducing capacity of every industry producing household 
labor-saving devices. The washing machine manufac- 
turers were unable to meet the enormous demand for 
their labor-saving device because, like most other manu- 
facturers, their production plans were necessarily dis- 
arranged by the War Industries Board. That board, 
however, did classify the industry and its product as 
essential, an allotment of iron and steel was granted, 
and the manufacturing plants of the industry were 
placed on the Preference List. 

The signing of the armistice has not in any way 
decreased the demand for washing machines for house- 
hold use. The shortage of domestics, household serv- 
ants and of woman labor in general is as acute as ever. 
The United States Employment Service is continuing its 
work of placing woman labor just as it did during the 
war. During the week ending Dec. 21 it placed 14,945 
women. These labor conditions, of course, serve to 
continue and strengthen the demand for washing ma- 
chines. 

As the soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces 


return to this country it is safe to assume that many , 


Mr. Zesinger says he always shows his 

washing machines right by the front door 

of his store because he has found that it 
pays 
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of them will take over the work performed by women 
during the war. Every dealer in washing machines 
and other labor-saving devices should bear in mind the 
fact, however, that women who entered business during 
the war and who now may be forced to return to the 
home and to household duties has learned, to the full, 
the value of labor-saving devices. She has learned that 
the office, factory and railroad in this country is 
equipped with the latest modern labor-saving devices. 
She has learned the value and utility of such devices, 
and she has learned how to use them. This knowledge, 
gained from actual practical experience, will be taken 
into every home into which these women who did so 
much for their country during the war, enter either 
as housewife or as household servant. No one can fore- 
cast the enormous demand for household labor-saving 
devices which will exist in this country for the next 
five to ten years as a direct result and heritage of the 
war. 

Under these conditions, with everything favorable for 
sales of washing machines, the dealers should put them- 
selves into a postiion to “cash in” on the favorable 
situation. The woman who during the war carried on 
her work as housewife in many cases did so without 
the aid of servants. The shortage of domestics and the 
high wages they commanded made it necessary, and 
still makes it necessary, for many housewives to do 
their own washing and ironing. Housewives who have 
been doing their own work to release labor for direct 
war work are the first prospects for sales of washing 
machines and ironing machines. Those women who 
may now return to the home and to household duties— 
after taking active part in the business world—will 
demand the same sort of labor-saving devices which 
they found in the office and the factory. Wages are 
still high. Farmers have plenty of money. There is 
but one thing on which the prosperity of industry de- 
pends, and that is the success and speed with which 
the readjustment from a war to a peace basis takes 
place. All evidence points to a successful and speedy 
readjustment. This means continued prosperity. Now 
is the time to push washing machine sales and to plan 
for a larger business in this product in 1919 than ever 
before. 

Mr. Jobber, Mr. Dealer, are you getting ready to make 
real money out of the new viewpoint from which Amer- 
ican women are now attacking their household prob- 
lems ? 


Service the Key-note 


Hustling Erie Dealer Says that Good 
Washing Machines Backed up by 
Real Salesmanship and Service 
Are Sure Sales Boosters 


By GEORGE R, ZESINGER, 
Of Geo. R. Zesinger Company, Erie, Pa. 


BOUT seven years ago we started selling washing 
A machines in connection with our other lines. We 

found that the washing machine was a very 
profitable line to carry, inasmuch as it helped to bring 
us other business. We have made a study of washing 
machines and find that it pays to carry only the best 
makes—we have less trouble with them and our cus- 
tomers are much better satisfied. One satisfied cus- 
tomer is worth a hundred dissatisfied ones, and one 
sale of these high-grade machines is bound to bring 
another sale. 

One way to get the housewife interested is by send- 
ing her a circular letter, telling her that you sell wash- 
ing machines, and inviting her to call at your store, 
where you will be only too glad to explain the machine 
to her in full detail. It is also a good idea to enclose 
a booklet describing the machines you sell, showing 
cuts and giving a description of the machines. The 
first letter may not bring results, but by following up 
these letters are bound to bring results sooner or later. 

Always when selling washing machines to a customer 
impress upon her the importance of using the machine 
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Here is a battery of washing machines in the store of the Stichter Hardware Co., 

Reading, Pa. It is a good joke on Brooklyn but a good boost for Reading that this 

store recently sold two water-power washers in Brooklyn, N. Y. That’s long-distance 
selling in capital letters 


according to directions. By doing so the machine will 
give perfect satisfaction. 

We find that it pays to have washing machines dis- 
played in front part of the store near the entrance, 
so customers will see them when passing in and out, 
and don’t forget to place them in the show window so 
people will see them when passing your store. A 
great many times this brings people into the store, 
and gives you a chance to explain the machine to them. 

It has been very hard the past few years for the 
housewife to keep a good laundress, owing to the fact 
that so many of the laundresses have been working in 
the munition factories. Many of those who have stuck 
to laundry work have become so independent that they 
would not wash unless the housewife furnished them 
with a power washing machine. It sometimes has been 
difficult for the dealer to get enough of the machines. 

When a customer calls up and says her washing 
machine won’t run never tell her how to fix it, but send 
some one out at once to remedy the trouble. Nine 
times out of ten it is only a trivial matter which can 
be remedied in a few minutes. Then your customer 
can go about her work as though nothing had happened. 
By taking care of the machine in this way you will 
always have satisfied customers. 


Study Your Field 


Stichter Hardware Company Builds Sales 
Campaign for Washing Machines on 
Power Possibilities in Various 
Localities 
By STICHTER HARDWARE Co., 

Reading, Pa. 


HE accompanying photograph shows the washing 
machines which we carry, with the exception of 
an electric washer, of which we were entirely sold 

out during the holiday season, and as yet our shipment 


has not arrived. We consider the washing machine 
business a fine, clean and profitable business. Several 
years ago we bought in a small way a sample lot of 
ten machines, and our business grew so fast that for 
the last few years we have been purchasing car lots. 

In selling machines we always inquire as to the loca- 
tion. If in a location where there are prosperous farm- 
ers with gasoline engines we try to sell power machines 
and explain the labor-saving and the small amount of 
power used to operate them. 

Where electricity is installed we first try to sell the 
electric machine, as all that we have ever sold give the 
best satisfaction and in both cases the power machine 
and the electric machine are the most profitable. 

Where there is water power and the pressure is high 
enough we recommend the motor washers. Within the 
past month we sold two motor washers in the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and there was no power trouble. We 
received two flattering letters, stating that washing to- 
day is a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 

The past year has been an excellent year for the 
sale of washing machines, as every one has been pros- 
perous. Every one was earning big wages and most 
of them are free with their money and at the same time 
try to buy the housewife the best and invest in a good 
washing machine gladly. 

We keep a full line of samples on the floor, so that 
they can be seen by every customer. We also make 
a window display three times a year showing our full 
line. Our salesmen begin with the easy running, the 
simple mechanism and the low friction features, and 
in the majority of cases if the machine is well explained 
there is no trouble in selling it. Although a great 
many customers will look at our machines and then go 
to some department store and look the machines over 
there, in most cases they come back. Many department 
stores buy the cheapest machine and never carry the 
same line any length of time. From the time we started 
selling washing machines to the present date we have 
not made a single change and we think if every person 
will adhere strictly to selling good lines of washing 
machines the sales can be doubled. 
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The “Golden Rule” Pays in Selling 
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How H. W. Tetor Ap- 
plied the ‘‘Do-as-you- 





would -be-done-by’’ 
Policy in Pushing House- 


furnishing Goods 





Some of the Buying and 





Selling Principles and 
Methods That 
Made This Department 


a Winner in Elmira 
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Tetor, 


Manager House-furnishings Department, 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


HE present manager and buyer of the house- 
T furnishings department of the Barker, Rose 

& Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y., H. W. 
Tetor, entered the employ of that firm in the year 
1907. A few weeks later he was assigned to the 
department where he is now located. Two problems 
confronted the new manager. One was the necessity 
of educating himself as to the needs of a first-class 
house-furnishings and kitchen department, and the 
other was how to build up that department to meet 
the requirements of the steadily growing business 
and also be a credit to the large retail store of which 
it was a part. 

The department was much smaller than at present. 
Two flat-top show cases were used for display pur- 
poses, as well as for showing and wrapping goods. 
There was also a wide ledge on the side, used largely 
for collecting goods which indifferent salesmen failed 
to put back where they belonged. 

These conditions prevailed, with a steadily grow- 
ing business, until about 1915, when the manager of 
the retail store and vice-president of the firm, S. FE. 
Rose, saw the splendid possibilities and ever-increas 
ing business of the department and took up the 
matter with Mr. Tetor of an enlarged and up-to-date 
department. Plans and ideas were obtained from 
every conceivable source until finally Mr. Tetor pre- 
sented his employer with the outlines of a depart 
ment which were approved and which have proven 
to be the making of one of the best and most con 
venient house-furnishings departments in the state 
of New York. 

Show cases, wide ledges and every conceivable 
place for collecting goods were done away with. 
Handsome display doors were provided for silver- 
ware, cutlery and many small kitchen utensils with 
the retail stock in drawers back of these respective 
doors. The full line of silverware was shown by 
lacquered samples while the stock is kept in the 


stockroom. Thus the customer sees a _ line of 


samples that are always bright and clean, and the 
purchase is delivered in the original package just 
as it comes from the factory. 


This system does 


away entirely with shop-worn silver made neces- 
sary by constant handling and cleaning. 


“Notion Counter” for Small Merchandise 


T the left of the wrapping counter is what might 

be called the notion counter. Here is a show- 
ing of small merchandise in loose trays easily kept 
clean and orderly. Attached to the inside of each 
tray and in plain sight of the customer is a lable 
holder large enough to hold a card with the name 
of article and the price in good-sized figures. As 
this counter is directly in front of every customer 
while waiting to have goods wrapped the sales in 
this line are surprising. It would be conservative 
to say that fifty per cent of these sales were never 
thought of when the customer entered the store, 
while the cost in time and trouble is nothing. 

The enamelware, aluminum ware, glass baking 
ware and coffee percolators, urns and many other 
lines are shown on nicely arranged display tables 
of four shelves each. This method brings to the 
constant attention of the customer the very best 
lines of goods in the department. Though much 
more work is required by this display system than 
in keeping the goods in cases or behind glass doors, 
the results in increased sales are far better. 

Wire goods are shown on one large display cabinet 
or section with sufficient room for a good retail 
stock of each number. The sales in this line alone 
are more than five times what they were formall) 
under the old system. 

In planning the new department it was the con 
stant idea of the manager to get the best-selling 
goods where they would be the most accessible to 
the salesmen, eliminating as far as possible the us 
of ladders and stools. For instance, the dinner pail 
and lunch box stock, in which this store does a 
tremendous business, is kept directly back of the 
wrapping counter. Every item is in easy reach of 
the salesman, and as this line is shown more than 
any other the saving in time and labor is very great, 
while the convenience to customers is a thing to be 
considered. 
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Why the Department Grew 
Pst gear gestern of arrangement and attractive- 
ness of displays are not the only factors re- 
sponsible for the remarkable growth of this depart- 
ment. Careful and wisely selected stock coupled 
with courteous treatment of customers and good 
salesmanship are in a large measure responsible 
for the splendid business it is now doing. The de- 
partment manager being a thoroughly practical 
kitchen goods man, one who can go into the kitchen 
. and use the utensils equal to many women as well 
as sell them over the counter, he has a decided 
advantage over some buyers. He has a practical 
idea of the merits of an article when it is shown 
him. Being a careful reader of HARDWARE AGE, 
he says that many tips in buying are gained from 
this magazine, as well as many splendid ideas in 
salesmanship. 

It is a common saying among the people of EIl- 
mira, “If you can’t get it at Barker’s you can’t get 
it anywhere.” Consequently it puts every depart- 
ment manager of the Barker, Rose & Clinton Com- 
pany upon his mettle to maintain that standard of 
efficiency. 

Traveling men here are welcomed as friends, as 
well as educators in a business way, and their posi- 
tion as such is greatly appreciated. It has been 
remarked by many of them that they would rather 
go from this department without an order than to 
receive a good one in some places. 

Much attention is paid to accommodating custom- 
ers. The slogan here is, “Always use your cus- 
tomers as you would like to be used in another 
store.” The customer gets the same attention 
purchasing a penny lamp wick as he would were it 
a twenty-dollar coffee percolator. Pains are taken 
to be sure every customer is a satisfied customer. 
Those with goods to exchange are as cheerfully re- 
ceived as though making the original purchases. 

Some of the above statements may account for 
the fact that people from all over the city and 
vicinity are continually bringing in coffee pots and 
percolators of every conceivable make to be supplied 
with parts. In every case where identification can 
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possibly be established parts are ordered and at- 
tached at a minimum cost to the customer. While 
the revenue from this accommodation only a little 
more than covers actual expenses, the value in ad 
vertising can hardly be estimated. 

Selling practices may differ in this Elmira store 
from those in some other places, as it is the rule 
never to sell a customer what they do not want. To 
be sure, many things are purchased that the cus- 
tomer hadn’t in mind when they entered the store, 
but in the majority of cases customers depend upon 
the salesman to ascertain what is most suitable to 
their needs, and in this the salesman is supposed to 
train himself to give them the expert service they 
desire. 

The Slow Selling Goods 

Barre question may be asked, “What is done with 

the slow-selling or shop-worn goods,” but this 
matter is easily taken care of. The department head 
has these items constantly upon his mind or upon 
memorandum and as opportunity arises they are 
unloaded with a profit to the concern as well as a 
saving to the customer. 

It must be said, however, there are many lines 
carried in minimum quantities to complete a stock 
of this nature on which turn-overs are slow, but 
which are bought for their advértising value and 
accommodation of customers, rather than for profit. 

While there are some improvements that could yet 
be made in this department, it must be conceded 
that a department that has grown in twelve years 
from one requiring one-half or two-thirds of one 
man’s time, to a department where a manager and 
an assistant are in constant attendance, at times 
assisted by as many as four salesmen, must be a 
decided success. 

While demonstrations and sales are held from 
time to time to help increase the volume of business, 
the fact still remains that the well-selected stock, 
courteous treatment of customers and the special 
effort made for their accommodation, are largely 
responsible for the feeling that they would just 
a little rather trade at “Barker’s” than at any other 
store in Elmira. 


No wonder the women folks would “just a little rather” trade at “Barker's” 
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Kentucky Dealers Meet in Louisville 





Blue Grass Hard- 
Men_ Hold 
Banner Convention 
-‘Why Do I Be- 
long to the Hard- 


ware 


ware Association ?”’ 

Answered — Sales- 

men Tell How Some 

Retailers Greet 

Them and Others 
Don’t 














Gus Albrecht, Jr., 
retiring president ' 


HE nineteenth annual convention of the 
i Kentucky Hardware and Implement Deal- 

ers’ Association held at the Tyler Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 25 to 28, was, without doubt, 
one of the best sessions ever held by the enter- 
prising dealers of the Blue Grass State. Under 
the leadership of Gus Albrecht, Jr., and his effi- 
cient assistant, Secretary Stone, the program was 
one in which problems of importance to the retail 
trade predominated. Every session was a lively 
one. The dealers were thoroughly interested in 
the new conditions which confront them and the 
discussions were at all times of a constructive 
nature. 

The exhibits were held on the ninth floor of the 
Tyler Hotel, and every available inch of space 
was used to good advantage. There were prizes 
offered to dealers placing orders for more than 
$1,000 worth of merchandise with exhibitors, and 
this stimulated buying to quite an extent. Talks 
with exhibitors indicate that all were more than 
satisfied with conditions, and there has already 
been considerable space sold for next season. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


fhe first day of the convention was largely one 
of enrollment, payment of dues, and general get- 
together meetings. Of course there was a formal 
open session at 10 a. m., at which time the Mayor 
of Louisville welcomed the visiting hardware men 
and literally turned over to them the keys of the 
city, and the balance of the session was entirely 
in the hands of the members. It was not what 
might be termed a question box discussion, yet 
the proceeding was similar. Mr. Ben J. Dunham 
of Danville was in charge of the program, and 
dealers from all parts of the country were called 
upon to answer the question, “Why I belong to 
the hardware associationé” The replies were 
numerous and each had some good point to reg- 
ister. The insurance features naturally came in 
for considerable praise, but the consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that the associations with the 
various members was worth more to the indi- 
viduals than any other feature of trade organ- 


ization work. The entire afternoon was given over 


to the exhibitors. 
Miles Talks on Cost Accounting 


HE first speaker of the afternoon session was 
S. R. Miles, field manager for the National 
Hardware Association. Mr. Miles has success- 
fully completed an accounting system for use in 
retail hardware stores, and his work is proving 
to be one of real worth. His talk was illustrated 
with charts and Mr. Miles was at all times ready 
to answer specific questions in reference to the 
system. He began by telling the importance of 
knowing the dealer’s exact cost of doing business, 
and explained how cut-throat prices are usually 
traceable to guessing at these costs. 

By means of charts he illustrated how rapidly 
a low percentage of profit on local goods reduces 
the average profit, and how a simple, well-defined 
plan for marking merchandise ensures a better 
profit. He explained in detail how the small hard- 
ware dealer may departmentize his business, how 
his credit terms may be shortened, and how his 
inventory made up. After explaining his account- 
ing system, Mr. Miles took up the subject of the 
income tax and explained in a very simple man- 
ner just how a dealer could arrive at his net in- 
come on which the tax is based. 


The Traveling Salesman Gets a Boost 


‘THE balance of this session was turned over to 

the traveling salesman under the leadership 
of F. B. Coats of the Allith-Prouty Company, 
Danville, Ill. The subject was how the hardware 
man receives us and how he treats us. Mr. Coats 
made it very plain at the beginning of his talk 
that no traveling salesman had any complaint to 
make of the treatment he received in the State of 
Kentucky, but he also brought out the fact that 
the traveling salesman could be of more help to 
dealers if his services were intensely cultivated. 
He called on Mr. Parish, a jobber’s salesman of 
Louisville, who went further into detail along the 
lines of courtesy and treatment that would reflect 
benefit to dealers. 

The talk was closed by L. S. Soule of HArp- 
WARE AGE, who explained that although he was not 
a traveling salesman he had occasionally encoun- 
tered treatment in stores which led him to think 
that the traveling salesman did not always receive 
the courtesy to which he was entitled. He illus- 
trated his talk with concrete examples of direct 
benefits received by retailers, through suggestions 
made by salesmen who called at their stores. 


Meeker Preaches Optimism 


NE of the most interesting talks of the session 

was that of Mr. Meeker of the American Steel 
& Wire Company with reference to the readjust- 
ment period. Mr. Meeker began by saying that 
there was no precedent by which to judge accu- 
rately the future. He spoke of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the steel industry during the period of 
the war, how the Government through the War In- 
dustries Board had cut down the various types 
and sizes of woven wire fencing, and had elimi- 
nated needless patterns, and how the manufac- 
turers had worked hand in hand with the Gov- 
ernment to bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. He said that practically two-thirds of the 
old fence list had been eliminated, but that the 
new schedules contained all the heights and 
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C. F. Troutman of Shep- 
pardsville, the newly elect- 
ed president 


A. F. Byron, newly elected 
first vice-president, Ken- 
tucky Association 


weights actually needed. He expressed the belief 
that these new lists would benefit the dealers 
greatly by cutting out the amount of capital nec- 
essarily invested in fencing. Mr. Meeker was em- 
phatic in the statement that it is practically im- 
possible to regulate a minimum price on goods, 
because when such prices are fixed it is neces- 
sary to have a buyer for every article made, other- 
wise it falls of its own weight. Supply and de- 
mand, he said, will do all the regulating that is 
necessary. Some prices will come down, he said, 
but there is little prospect of radical reductions. 
Labor is at a high peak, and it will take time, 
effort and diplomacy to bring it down. The de- 
clines will probably be gradual, and any merchant 
who so conducts his affairs as to have his busi- 
ness well in hand will suffer little from merchan- 
dise decline. He advised dealers to go about their 
business in the usual manner, to buy the goods 
needed by the customers in their localities, to cut 
out speculation, but to keep stocks in ample shape 
to meet spring trade. 

Mr. Meeker’s closing admonition was “keep 
your poise, use good business judgment, and pay 
no attention to the ridiculous talks and wild 
stories about conditions that might have a bad 
effect on your future business. Buy conserva- 
tively, display and sell your goods and make a 
profit. If you do this there is no reason why you 
should not come out of 1919 in as good a condi- 
tion as you have gone through the past year.” 


President Albrecht Reviews Trade Conditions 


Naren considerable interest centered 
around the address of President Gus Al- 
brecht, Jr., of Louisville, as it dealt strongly with 
trade conditions in the past had been unpleasant 


’ for many dealers who had not closely watched 


he markets, and who had not taken their mark 
upon hardware items. There are many dealers, 
he said, who waited until later pure hases 
before marking up goods in stock. They then 
found that it was too late, and that they had 
lost money on many sales. Others who followed 
closely the trade magazines giving accurate mar- 
ket reports, had kept their prices at the right 
standard, and were now ready to face any declines 
that might come. He referred to the trade con- 
ditions of the future as somewhat problematical. 
The only thing we can do, he said, is to get a fair 
profit on all the goods we sell, carry a minimum 
stock, and keep our business going just as though 
nothing had happened. There is no _ reason 
for a panicky feeling. If galvanized wire drops 
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10 per cent we will have to take that 10 per cent 
drop, but we have all made enough money, or 
should have, in the past two years to take care of 
such declines when they come. He declared that 
the association never had a brighter future than 
at the present time, stating that it had increased 
its membership nearly 200 in the past year. Mr. 
Albrecht referred to the fact that all the exhibit 
space had been sold well in advance, and advised 
dealers to show their appreciation by purchas- 
ing from those who were displaying. He also 
expressed the belief that the association would 
have a larger space for the exhibitors next year, 
and said that there was every prospect of selling 
this space to good advantage. He closed with an 
appeal to the members to boost their association, 
their communities and their state. 


Secretary Stone Says Business Is Good 
QECRETARY STONE in his annual report de- 
“’ clared that business has never been better, 
some merchants reporting their sales for 1918 as 
double those of any previous year, and all have 
said it is no trouble to get the price if the price is 
right. He referred to the field service of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association and of the good work 
done by S. R. Miles and his accounting system, ad- 
vising the delegates to look thoroughly into the 
possibilities of installing such systems in their 
stores. The balance of Mr. Stone’s report dealt 
with the actual work done by the association dur- 
ing the year in the various departments of his 
office. It showed a substantial increase in mem- 
bership, a better condition financially, and a much 
greater display of interest than that of any pre- 
vious year. 


Curt Epigrams from Curt Johnson 
Sign principal address of the Thursday session 
was that of Curtis M. Johnson of Rush City, 
Minn., which was marked by a series of curt epi- 
grams that made a hit with those present. Mr. 
Johnson’s address was in the nature of a chalk 
talk and he started by writing on his chart the 
word Kentucky. “U” is the center of the word 
Kentucky, he said, and “you” are the center of 
Kentucky. “U” is the center of enthusiasm just 
as “you” are the center of enthusiasm, and enthu 
siasm is the one thing which starts you on the 
road to happiness. There are two “i’s” in ambi 
tion and two “i’s” in optimism, and it is necessary 
for a man to have two eyes pointed straight ahead 
in order to get the benefits of ambition and op- 
timism and reach the happiness goal. The rocks 
we meet on the road of life should be the stones 
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J. A. Meeker S. R. Miles 


for to-morrow’s foundation. When big things are 
mixed with little things the big things go to the 


top, and the little things go to the bottom. The 
small potatoes in the load rattle and knock around. 


Hardware Age 


They don’t fill their places, therefore they go to 
the bottom of the load. There are only two kinds 
of men now, said Mr. Johnson, heroes and zeros, 
and not all the heroes went to France. Mr. John- 
son advocated the building of community memorial 
buildings in the various parts of the country dedi- 
cated to those who have lost their lives in the 
recent war, and declared that such a procedure 
would do much to break down the invisible barrier 
between the country and the town. Mr. Johnson’s 
talk was well received, and at its close he was 
giving a rising vote of thanks by the members 


Troutman Elected President 


— Thursday afternoon was an exective ses- 
sion, at which time the various committees 
reported and the officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. There was no opposition to the report 
of the nominating committee, and on its recom- 
mendation the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: C. F. Troutman, Sheppards- 
ville, president; A. F. Byron, Owingsville, first 
vice-president; J. W. Tilton, Carlisle, second vice- 
president; R. L. Jackson, Dixon, treasurer; J. M. 
Stone, Sturgis, secretary. 


Four Hundred at Buffalo Meeting 


President Briggs says ‘“‘Don’t Get Panicky 
and Give Away Your Goods’ — Paint 
Prospects Bright But Stocks Are Low 


HE biggest turnout on record, the best exhibi- 
if tion, and the livest meetings—that, in brief, 

is what took place at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 
25, 26, 27 and 28, when the New York State Retail 
Hardware Association met in its seventeenth an- 
nual convention. More than 400 of the retail hard- 
ware dealers were there. The exhibition of hard- 
ware at the Broadway Auditorium was an educa- 
tion in itself. Nearly 200 leading manufacturers 
of hardware and kindred lines were exhibiting their 
wares, and after the first 24 hours, which the deal- 
ers took to “look around,” buying in volume marked 
every hour of this event. 

John J. Snyder, a prominent Brooklyn dealer, was 
elected president; John G. Torrenee of Batavia, 
first vice-president; Jay Bracket of Ilion, second 
vice-president; F. Ek. Pelton of Herkimer, treasurer ; 
and John B. Foley will remain secretary just as long 
as he wants the This is partially due to 
John’s popularity and more due to his everlasting 
good work. 

The convention opened Feb. 25, when President 
C. B. Briggs, in his annual address, reviewed the 
problems of the coming year and expressed his con- 
fidence in the dealers of New York State to overcome 
all obstacles. He said it would not be prudent to 
get panicky when we know full well that panics 
are the great enemy of profits. In order to meet 
the tax and to maintain other high costs 
of doing business it is necessary that we make a 


job. 


issues 


good stiff profit this year, and the man who goes 
to cutting prices in the face of present values is 
exceedingly foolish. 
years to get 
sriggs. 


It is going to take us several 
back to a pre-war basis, said Mr. 
The prosperity that is coming to America’s 


farmers is certainly going to reflect itself upon the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the laborer. A 
merchant cannot do a normal business with a stock 
that has been cut to the quick. Delays in purchases 
for the coming year have had a material effect upon 
prices, which are now considerably lower than they 
were at the first of the year. In my opinion it is 
now time to purchase the needs for the next few 
months. To use the slogan of the editor of HARb- 
WARE AGE, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 


Secretary Foley’s Report 


N Secretary Foley’s report the financial condition 


of the association was shown to be excellent, 
there being a treasury balance of $2,752, with no 


unpaid obligations. The total membership of the 
association, Feb. 9, 1918, was 765. The increase 
during the year, less resignations and consolida- 
tions, was 85, making the present membership of 


the New York State Association 850. This keeps 
up the record of the past 17 years, for at every 
convention the membership has shown an increase 


and the work accomplished has been of increased 
importance. The work of the secretary’s office has 
also changed materially as the years have passed, 
and is largely now one of personal service to indi- 
vidual dealers. During the past year there has 
been practically no friction between the retailers 
and manufacturers or jobbers, so little, in fact, that 
the services of the arbitration committee were not 
required in any instance. This very cordial relation- 
ship is a splendid indication. 

Arthur E. Towne, editor of the National Hard- 
ware Bulletin, then spoke on readjustment and trade 


conditions. Mr. Towne was formerly a New York 
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waiting for prices to come down. 


believe 





| Report of New 





Who Is Going to Sell the Paint in Your Town? 


“A vote registered the surprising condition that only 12 
entire convention had purchased their paint supplies for this year. 
tion was then put as to those who needed a stock of paint but have not yet pur- 
chased, and fully 90 per cent of the dealers in the room announced by their votes 
that they were in the market for their season’s stock of paints. but that they were 
The discussion developed the fact that dealers 


that a large volume of paint business is pyramiding.” 


? merchants of the 


The ques- 





York State Hardivare 


( aojere phiow 











State hardware merchant, and is a past president 
of the association. His address was interesting and 
instructive. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 26, Philip Will of the Sill 
Stove Works, Rochester, delivered an able and in- 
teresting address on the market outlook for stoves. 
Mr. Will is very optimistic regarding the coming 
year’s business. He was followed by L. A. Dietrich 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, who spoke 
on the outlook on wire and steel products. Mr. 
Dietrich is firmly convinced that present prices on 
the commodities mentioned will prevail for the next 
few months, and urges dealers buying their early 
summer requirements at once. 

The next speaker was Roy F. Soule, editor ot 
HARDWARE AGE, and his subject was “Horse Sense 
Optimism.” Mr. Soule reviewed conditions, first 
from a standpoint of wages, then from a standpoint 
of prices, and finally from a standpoint of the 
productive wealth of the farmer. In the first two 
reviews he pointed out the dangers of the situation, 
hut the farmer’s prosperity, radiating to all the 
branches of trade, was pointed out to be of such 
importance that the editor was firmly convinced that 
a period of depression could not stand up under 
such an avalanche of prosperity. 


On Thursday, R. H. Treman, president of the 
National Hardware Association, and deputy gov 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


City, spoke on lessons of the war. Mr. Treman is a 
logical thinker, a thorough hardware man, and a 
convincing speaker. He pointed out that read 
justment to normal conditions cannot be expected 
to come about in a month or in six months, but that 
in his judgment conditions would improve gradually, 
and that if the merchants proceed courageously, 
but with due caution, they may expect a very good 
business year. 

The exhibition held in connection with this con 
vention was given fulll attention by the dealers in 
the afternoons and evenings. Charles J. Fix was 
the exhibition director. He is a past 
the art. The manufacturers reported 
that sales were exceedingly satisfactory. A marine 
band and a soloist entertained visitors at the show. 


of course, 


master of 


Sold Seventy-five Furnaces 


At noonday, Feb. 26, the Sill Stove Works gave a 
f luncheon to their customers. About 200 hard 
ware dealers were in attendance. After an addre 

on stove merchandising, by Roy F. Soule, a ques 
tion box discussion of stove and furnace problems 
brought out a world of geod material. One dealer 
present had by exceptional effort sold 75 furnaces 


during the past His 
town of 5000 population. 

On the Feb. 27 the annual banquet 
of the association was held at the Lafayette Hotel. 
After a most unusual dinner the newly elected presi 
dent, John J. Snyder, was introduced by his prede 
the of the evening. 

Mr. Snyder cleverly introduced Roy F. Soule, 
editor of HARDWARE AGE, who spoke on “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You,” and Father Laudenbach spoke on 
These addresses 
which a vaudeville and mu 
entertainment of exceptional merit followed 

red W. Zander, manager of Crane 
made a great hit with his war poems. 
and entertainment 
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The question convention 


brought out very many interesting things, among 
the most significant of which was a discussion of 
paint. It developed that in normal years, at this 
time, a large majority of the dealers had purchased 
their paint stocks for the coming season. A vote 


the surprising condition that only 12 
merchants of the entire convention had purchased 


their paint supplies for this year. 


registered 


The question 


was then put as to those who needed a stock of 
paint but have not yet purchased, and fully 90 
per cent of the dealers in the room announced by 


for their 
were waiting 


were in the market 
, but that they 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


X—The Big Do-ers and the Little Do-ers 


There Is Always Hope for a Thinking Man—He Develops 
New Standards, Sees Life as It Is 


This is the tenth. of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be of 
interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


HE difference between a big do-er and a little do-er is chiefly a state of mind. It 
is the difference between an active mind and a passive mind. Just as the ath- 
lete develops large biceps by continually exercising his arms, just so does the 


big do-er develop his brain by exercising it. 


He keeps that brain constantly employ ed in the solution of problems. He is con- 
stantly collecting and absorbing new facts, separating the relevant from the irrele- 
vant, and continually striving to have a better and clearer understanding of his daily 


problems and trying to work them out. 


The active mind keeps constantly at it, piecing together the fragments of ideas 
that come to it, until out of it comes a clear-cut, workable plan that contributes in no 


small measure toward future success. 


You will never find a mentally lazy man with a good idea, because good ideas are \ y 
born in active minds, and the more active the mind the better the ideas it gives forth. 

You can’t take a fat horse out of a stall where he has been locked up and fed all 
winter and expect to win a race with him. No more can you expect a lazy mind to 


get out on the track of efficiency and make a good business record. 


To-day more than ever before salesmen should look ahead of them instead of look- 
ing backward and regretting. The thinker may be radical, progressive, conservative. 
It does not matter so much what he thinks. There is always hope for a thinking man. 
He develops a philosophy of life that séts up new standards. 


He is hospitable to truth and recognizes it when he meets it. He changes his 
viewpoint because he sees all else change, and the speed with which he can adapt 
himself to circumstances is the wonder and admiration of his friends, but he changes 
his viewpoint because he recognizes the necessity of keeping in touch with life as it 


really is. 
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William A. Graham’s “Round Robin” 


HEN William A. Graham re- 
W tired as head of the Hard- 

ware and Metals Division at 
Washington, he was presented with a 
“Round Robin” signed by every mem- 
ber of the staff, as reported in HARD- 
WARE AGE, Feb. 13. Mr. Fusting 
made the presentation address. In 
presenting this “round robin,” repro- 
duced below, he said in part: 

“In considerably less than nine 
months’ time you handled the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing all the gen- 
eral supplies for the army. I know 
that I voice the sentiment of the di- 


vision as a whole, and particularly the Willia 





m A. Graham 


sentiment of Lt. Col. Hill, Mr. Welles, 
Major Darr and Major Richards and 
all of the men 
nected with large concerns, when I 
state to you on behalf of the division 
and on behalf of the hardware manu- 


who have been con- 


facturers and jobbers of this country 
that you put together under most try- 
ing and abnormal conditions an or- 
ganization for purchasing hardware 
and general supplies that possessed 
more efficiency and produced more re- 
sults in nine months than were ob- 
tained by the largest houses of this 
country in normal peace times. This 
was a wonderful feat.” 
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Congress in Its Dying Gasp—Much Important Legislation Abandoned— 
Extra Session Likely—Fight for Daylight-Saving Law—Govern- 
ment Demands Low Prices But High Wages 


By W.L 


WASHINGTON, March 3, 1919. 


a whipping 


of des- 


fifth Congres 


noon 


Pes HE Sixty will end in 

finish at As the result 

perate efforts by the leaders the majority of the 
big legislative projects of the session will be enacted 
before the close, but a raft of important bills will die 
when the bell rings like a lot of “also rans” strung out 
over the parliamentary course without a chance of get- 
ting under the wire. 

The big six billion dollar revenue bill was signed by 


y 


to-morrow. 


the President while on his way to Washington after his 
arrival at Boston and Commissioner Roper has_ suc- 


ceeded in putting in the hands of collectors of internal 
for tax returns of persons hav- 
$5,000 or less, those whose 


revenue blanks 


income 


ing incomes o incomes ex 


ceed $5,000 and of corporations. These returns are 
nominally required to be filled out and placed in the 
hands of local collectors of internal revenue not later 


than March 15, but as it is conceded that it is unreason 
able to expect men of large affairs or big concerns to 
prepare such important statements in such a short time, 
have been authorized to accept affidavits giv- 
ing estimated taxes due for 1918 together with checks 
for one-fourth the amount, and to grant an extension of 
45 day 5 the 


collector 


for rendering of a detailed return. 


Important Bills Will Fail 
UST what bills will fail of passage when Congress 
cannot be foreshadowed. At 
as if several of the big annual bud- 
mea would be left without action, while scores 
of important bills will not even receive a moment’s 
ideration by both houses. ‘ 
That sion is to be called to clean up the 
left-overs and to take up new legislation growing out 


a to-morrow 


it 


ures 


adjourns 
this writing 
pet 


looks 
con- 
an extra 


of the prospective peace treaty is now generally ac- 


cepted. It will not be summoned until President Wilson 
has returned from his second trip to Paris, whither he 
yoes agaln a oon as Congress adjourns. 


ry 
Nn 


To get a line on the outlook Senator Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, the majority leader of the Senate, accompanied 
by Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, called upon the President soon 
after hi to Washington. 


situation Martin 


return In reporting on the 


Senator aid: 


President In Paris Until June 1 


YXHE President said he would return to Paris im- 
mediately after March 4 and was positive that he 
not call an extraordinary sess of 


“T 


would on Congress 
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until he returns. He did not state the date of his return, 
nor did he authorize me to quote him in respect to that 
point, but my personal opinion and judgment is that 
there is no reasonable expectation of his being back 
prior to June 1.” 

In view of the President’s plans the leaders are fall- 
ing over each other to pass the apprporiation bills be- 
fore adjustment, and they will even go so far as to 
continue by joint resolution such of the appropriation 
acts for the current fiscal year as are not displaced by 
the new bills. This means that much of the pressure 
for an extra session at an early date will be relieved 
and there is the slightest of chances that the session 
may be entirely avoided. 

If you could poll both houses on the outlook, how- 
ever, you would find a big majority convinced that Con- 


vress must be called back before the summer is over. 
There is too much legislation pending that cannot wait 
until next winter. 


Desperate Fight for Daylight-Saving Bill 


A FIERCE battle will be fought in the closing hours 


4 of the session to prevent the repeal of the Daylight 
Saving law. So savage will this struggle be that 
Senator Calder, of New York, father of the bill, is 


prepared to talk to death so important a measure as 
the annual agricultural appropriation bill to kill a 
“rider” the Senate Committee attached to that 
measure providing that the daylight-saving plan shall 
be immediately abandoned. 

The rider in question was drafted at the behest of 
certain farmers’ organizations, which, by a line of rea 
soning that passes the understanding of mere human 
beings, have figured it out that the man who tills the 
oil suffers some kind of disadvantage through the oper 
ation of the Calder act. With the farmers’ wheat selling 
at at a cost to the general taxpayers of more 
than a billion dollars a year—and with hogs at $17.50 a 
hundred pounds, the aristocratic and decidedly auto 
cratic agriculturists naturally think they should be per 
mitted to order the entire universe, irrespective of the 


interest of other people. 
é ie argument against putting the clocks ahead in 
the spring and back again in the fall is put for- 
ward by the grangers’ representative here as follows: 
“The farmer cannot do any real work until the dew 
off the grass. He cannot cut his hay or his grain 
until the sun has dried off the moisture. Getting up 
an hour earlier simply deprives him of an hour of sleep 


has 


$2.26 


The Grangers’ Argument Against the Law 
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without adding to the length of his available working 
day.” 

Wouldn't that jar you? Who makes the farmer “get 
up an hour earlier?” Can’t he set his alarm clock for 
a later hour and sleep sweetly while the sun dries up 
the dew until not a drop remains to dampen his feet? 

When I was a boy and lived on a farm there were 
so many things to be done in the early morning that we 
never had time to think about the dew on the grass. 
The general chores kept us so darn busy the sun had 
plenty of time to get in his work before we got around 
to mowing or reaping. 


A Boon to the Factory Toilers 


O much for the farmers. Now listen to what Frank 

Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, says in an urgent appeal that the daylight-sav- 
ing law be not repealed either by rider or special bill: 

“Statistics on industrial accidents in Pennsylvania 
show that in 1918 under the operation of the daylight- 
saving law the number of accidents was 43,036 less 
than in 1917 and 70,772 less than in 1916. This sur- 
prising showing is due to the fact that the late after- 
noon hours, when physical energy is at its lowest ebb, 
have been eliminated from the work day by the Day- 
light-Saving law and given over to recreation.” 

The question seems to be whether workmen in the fac- 
tories shall have their lives protected or the farmers get 
their feet wet. 

Here is what Senator Calder says about the project 
to repeal the daylight-saving statute: 

Will Make Last-Ditch Fight 

"| SHALL do everything in my power to prevent the 

adoption of the amendment recommended by the 
committee on agriculture of the Senate for the repeal 
of the daylight-saving law. My information is that 
some farmers in the West contend that the effect of thi 
law is to deprive them of one hour’s work each day. 
I fail to see how it can possibly operate in this manner. 
The hours of a farmer’s work are guided entirely by 
the sunlight, and the daylight law can have no effect 
upon them. 

“On the other hand, as a result of the daylight-saving 
law 75,000,000 of the American people last summer be 
gan their day an hour earlier, and were afforded an hour 
more of daylight after their dinner, to work at their 
gardens, or to indulge in healthful outdoor sports. 

“It is interesting to note that it has reduced by at 
least 10 per cent the lighting bills of the everyday citi 
zen during the summer months. That factor in itself is 
of some importance.” 

Senator Calder pointed out that the rider in the agri 
culture appropriation bill is subject to a point of order, 
and said he would make such a point. If by chance 
his point should be overruled, he prepared to fight 
the passage of the agriculture appropriation bill till 
the end of the session, preventing its becoming a law 
Other senators will support him in such a fight. 


Calder Act Helpful to “Victory” Gardeners 


B Y telegram and letter members of Congress have be- 
gun to hear that the country does not want the day- 
light saving law repealed. The law goes into effect 
again the last Sunday in March, when the clocks will be 
turned one hour ahead unless a repeal measure is 
slipped over, and millions of people are looking forward 
eagerly to the change, which proved so advantageous 
last year. 

Messages urge that the law be retained for business 
reasons and to enable the “victory” gardeners of the 
country to have an extra hour of daylight. The national 
war garden commission is being swamped with inquiries 
as to the status of the legislation. 

Yesterday a telegram was received from the park 
departemnt of Detroit urging that the law be retained. 
Similar messages have been received from other park 


commissions. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York City has 
joined in the fight against the repeal, and William [Fel 
lowes Morgan has written Senator Calder and Senator 
Wadsworth that the law “promotes the welfare of wage 
and that it is the “general sense of the business 


earners’ 
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community that the law is highly desirable and should 
be retained.” 

In addition to the “rider” on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill two independent measures have been put 
in, at the instance of farmers, providing for repeal. 
They have about as much chance as the traditional 
tallow-legged cat in hades. 


’ 


Poor Teamwork in Price-Adjustment Campaign 


‘T HE managers of the project to bring about an ad- 


justment of prices on a lower basis should get to- 
gether. At present their teamwork is anything but har- 
monious and will get them nowhere. 

The appeal so far has been made solely to the manu- 
facturer and merchant to sell his goods at cost or less 
in order to make a fresh start, while organized labor 
instead of being asked to stand for a reasonable cut 
in war wages to help in giving the country a new be- 
ginning on a more normal basis, is being encouraged to 
demand a continuance of the present inflated scale by 
assurances that the Government is behind it in any 
attitude it may assume, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 

Secretary Redfield, during the past week, formulated 
in definite terms the scope of the big task to be under- 
taken by the industrial board of the Department of Com 
merce formed to adjust prices for the basie materials. 
George N. 
Industries Board, has been placed at the head of the 


Peek, formerly vice-chairman of the War 


fairly repre- 
of the 


new board and will have four colleagues 
sentative of the business and industrial interest 
country. 

In a statement just completed Secretary Redfield re- 
views at length the general condition of stagnation of 
business and of industrial activityenow existing through- 
out the country due to the unprecedented prices of mate- 
rials, both raw and finished, the high cost of living and 
the unprecedented wage scale. 


Cause of Unsatisfactory Conditions 


at ! is therefore apparent,” the Secretary says, “that 
the trouble resulting in the present stagnant, un- 
satisfactory condition of industry is due to the continu 
ance of the high, uneven, unstable prices of war times. 
which were, in many instances, agreed to by agencies 
of Government functioning for war purposes and not to 


any unhealthy general condition. These abnormal prices 
still remain because there has been provided, up to this 
time, no agency to bring about the necessary redue 
tions.” 


It is unfortunate that the Secretary omits the present 
high price of labor as a faetor, quite as 
the artificial price-fixing by the Government. 
in hi 


important as 
Later on 
statement he asserts that “industry and labor 
have a mutual interest in remedying present conditions” 
hould take the first tep by 
the reduction of prices of commodities and should re 


but declares that “industry 


qu're of labor only reasonable aid.” 
It is unfortunate that our system of government is 


political rather than soundly economic; otherwise it 


would not ke necessary to discriminate between “indu 
try” and “labor.” 

How in the world can “industry” reduce the price of 
its commodities when “labor,” which constitutes 90 per 
cent of the cost of the average product, will not tand 
for the most minute reduction? 


Details of Government's Plan 


CRETARY REDFIELD’S remedy to be worked 
W out in detail in accordance with the following definite 
statement which I quote verbat'n 
1. It is believed that a remedy for the ndit-or 
can be had by a comparatively simple program. As the 
President has approved my appointing a board which 
will make a study of the subject and take action thereon 


and as it will be made plain that the Department of 
Commerce and its board has the support of the Presi 
dent, there can be no doubt that industry generally will 
be glad to co-operate with the board in an endeavor to 
arrive at a solution of the difficultie 

’, Therefore, one of the first steps which the board 
hould take would be to call into consultation and con 
ference the leaders of industry in such numbers and by 
uch groups as it may be felt is wise. Probably the first 
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of these conferences should be with representatives of 
industries producing basic materials, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, textiles, cement, copper, brick, and other con- 
struction materials, and from time to time thereafter 
such others as may be deemed proper. It is believed, 
however, that industries dealing in finished products 
will be able to largely (if not entirely) adjust prices 
in line with the above policy, without material aid from 
the committee. 

3. At such conferences the general situation or con- 
ditions outlined above, and as they may change up to 
the time of the conference, should be considered and 
carefully understood, and the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples which ought to apply and govern the solution of 
the problems should also be fully understood and appre- 
ciated. It is believed that these principles and views 
will be readily accepted by the great majority of those 
called into conference, and further, that if any of those 
who come into conference question these principles and 
views, a discussion thereof in the conference will, with- 
out any considerable delay, lead to a unanimous accept- 
ance thereof. 

4. In addition to giving assistance to industry in 
reaching satisfactory price bases the board ought to be 
able to give valuable advice in regard to such questions 
as the disposal of surplus war materials, it being de- 
sirable to accomplish this in such a way as to have as 
little detrimental effect as possible upon private indus- 
trial activities. 

It will be the endeavor of the board to act promptly 
by consulting and interchanging views with these repre- 
sentatives of industry in the fullest and freest manner 
possible, with a view to aiding and assisting industry 
in general to resume activities to the fullest practicable 
extent. The immediate object is to bring about such 
reduced prices as will bring the buying power of the 
Government itself, including the railroads, telephones 
and telegraphs, into action and make it possible for 
the Government to state that it is willing to be a buyer 
for its needs at the reduced prices. If these conferences 
result in such an understanding on the part of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to the important basic industries 
concerning proper prices and bases for prices at which 
purchases may be made by it, and these are approved by 
the board, it is believed that upon announcement thereof 
to the country in general the public will feel justified in 
promptly beginning a program of extensive buying. 

Such a procedure will in substance establish im- 
mediately a basis upon which to resume activities, and 
in this way the law of supply and demand will be en- 
abled to come into play and from that time forward it 
will control the changes and readjustments in selling 
prices of materials and the trend of prices, it is believed, 
will be upward and not downward. 


Future Trend of Prices to Be Upward 


HE average business man may be sufficiently inter- 

ested in this matter to ask what advantage is to be 
gained by making heavy sacrifices in order to bring 
about a “readjustment” if the immediate trend of prices’ 
is to be upward rather than downward. In all prob- 
ability the Secretary’s suggestion was intended to allay 
the fears of organized labor that if the tendencies fol- 
lowing enforced readjustment should be downward it 
might ultimately end in labor being required to make 
some small sacrifice of war wages now that the war is 
really over. 

Secretary Redfield’s statement on the whole, however, 
must be regarded as conservative. Listen to the threat 
given to the press a day or two ago by his colleague, 
Secretary of Labor William Bauchop (not Bolsheviki) 
Wilson. 


Secretary Wilson’s Amazing Declaration 


N an appeal to the country to “get business going and 

keep it going” Secretary Wilson says that the de- 
mobilization of the military forces and the return to a 
normal industrial basis will be easier “if every business 
man is filled with the idea that he should get his estab- 
lishment running on as large and effective a basis as 
before the war.” Then he adds these significant sen- 
tences: 

“The workers are in a position to resist wage reduc- 
tions. They have laid by reserves from their high war 
pay and I fear that if any attempt be made to force 
down the wages of the workers to any considerable ex- 
tent there will be a resistance long enough to prevent 
its accomplishment. 

“If we have any large amount of unemployment, how- 
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ever, we will have a period of industrial unrest and 
there is no one who can tell where the social upheaval 
would land us or whether we would have a repetition 
of the French revolution or of the Russian Bolshevik 
movement.” 

Considering the demand of the government that 
manufacturers shall cut the prices of their goods, the 
covert threat that, unless they run their plants on full 
time, and pay war wages, we shall have a repetition of 
the French revolution, is pretty raw stuff coming from 
the head of one of the executive departments at Wash- 
ington. Of course we expect the Secretary of Labor to 
be pro-labor, but we also have a right to expect him to 
remember that the manufacturers and merchants of the 
United States are entitled to the same treatment that 
has heen so generously accorded to the working man. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Fireless Cooker Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hull, Que., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
by Frank E. Ault, Arthur Ellis, both of Ottawa, Ont.; 
Arthur Quellette, Hull, Que., and others, to take over 
the business now carried on by Alexander R. Mac- 
donald, under the name of the Royal Fireless Cooker, 
and will manufacture fireless cookers, electrical appli- 
ances, etc. 


The Ross Novelty Mfg. Co., Buffalo, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by P. Stahlka, A. 
Ross and G. R. Guster, to manufacture metal special- 
ties. 


The Standard Lock Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by J. P. 
Yohr, J. S. Lenon and E. L. Wilcox, to manufacture 
locks and kindred products. 


The Mason Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by F. G. Mason, 
William P. Vogler and Thomas McElwee, to manufac- 
ture lamps, metal novelties, ete. 


The Rainbow Tire & Rubber Co., Delaware, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock by 
Charles B. Rose and others. Nothing is known as to: 
the company’s manufacturing plans. 


The Worcester Shock Absorber Co., Commercial 
Street, Worcester, Mass., a subsidiary of the Worcester 
Mfg. Co., has been operating its plant for the manu- 
facture of steel tubing for the Ordnance Department, 
aggregating about $163,000 in value. 


The Nomus Mfg. Co., St. Louis, L. B. Hornell, W. J. 
Miller and others interested, will equip a plant with 
about $30,000 worth of machinery for the manufacture 
of metal ice cream freezers. 


The Flowers Mfg. Co., Fresno, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 by W. A. Flowers and L. M. 
Buckland, 2515 Ventura Street, to manufacture metal 
cap locks, motor meters and other metal specialties. 


_ The New Way Husker Co., Greenville, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by A. W. 
Evers and others to manufacture hardware specialties. 


The American Bosch Magneto Corporation, New 
York, is planning for the removal of its headquarters 
to the Springfield, Mass., works. The sale of the former 
property of the Bosch Magneto Co. to the new cor- 
poration has been completed, with total consideration 
of about $850,000, covering plants, patents, etc. The 
New York office, following the change, will be operated 
as a branch. 


The Hartig Tire & Rubber Co., Washington, D. C., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with capital of $50,- 
000 by Louis Hartig, Jr., F. J. Fickling and A. C. Jones, 
to manufacture tires and other rubber produets. 


The Ulster Knife Works, Ellenville, N. Y., is pre- 
paring plans for a two-story addition to its works, 52 
x 52 ft., of steel, brick and concrete. 


The Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
planning for the erection of a three-story addition to 
its works at Edgewater, N. J., 125 x 300 ft. 

The Gorman Auto Equipment Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by J. P. 
Gorman, C. H. Davis and F. C. Hunter, 80 Maiden 
Lane, to manufacture automobile equipment. 


The Medina Toy Co., Medina. N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by W. E. Stocking, 
Watson F. Barry and William F. Bennett, to manufac- 
ture metal toys, etc. 
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Annual Banquet of Corbin Club 


HE eleventh annual banquet of the P. & F. Corbin 

Foremen’s Club was held at Bond’s Restaurant in 
Hartford, Friday evening, Feb. 21, the guests being 
carried in from New Britain in two large special trolley 
ears which left at 7 o’clock from the family entrance. 
The tables were laid in the banquet hall at Bond’s, and 
were so arranged that the center of the room was left 
for the entertainers. Ferns and carnations decorated 
the tables, and at each guest’s plate stood a fac-simile 
2-in. shell containing an ash tray formed from a hand 
grenade, both the tray and its container being of the 
company’s manufacture. The elaborate menu card was 
produced at the company’s print shop from designs 
furnished by its artist, and a Corbin song sheet gave the 
text for the songs, for which Costello’s Jazz Orchestra 
supplied the music. Four lady entertainers from New 
York danced and sang between the courses. 

There were about a hundred present—club members, 
a few ordnance officers who had been stationed in the 
Corbin plant, and W. C. Stephens of Chicago, manager 
of the company’s western office. 

It was half-past 10 before the coffee and cigars made 
their appearance, and Toastmaster George L. Loomis, 
president of the club, called upon General Manager C. B. 
Parsons for an address, 

F. G. Hausman, superintendent of production, also 
spoke. Messages were read from Factory Manager 
James R. Fletcher, detained at home by a slight illness; 
Samuel R. Clark, a veteran in the company’s service, 
and Captain W. R. Trask, formerly connected with the 
company. 


Opening New Branch Offices 


1 American Appliance Co., New York, has recently 
. opened an additional branch at 318 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. This branch is in charge of Roy 
L. Schaulin, who was formerly the Franklin Electric 
Manufacturing Company’s representative in charge of 
the New York office. Mr. Schaulin originally comes 
from Chicago, has a host of friends out there, and he 
carries with him also the good wishes of the friends 
that he made in New York while associated with the 
Electrical World and also while with the Franklin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Compzxny in this territory. 

The company has also opened a Cleveland branch at 
419 Prospect Building, in charge of E. L. Wohlfeld, who 
was formerly in charge of the Evansville branch. 


Harris Coming to New York 


A. HARRIS, a salesman of American goods in 

- Great Britain, representing S. Guiterman & Co., 
Ltd., London, is due in New York shortly to visit the 
many American manufacturers whom his company at 
present represents in Great Britain, and to discuss with 
them the further development of their British business 


under “after-the-war” conditions. At the same time Mr. . 


Harris will be open to consider adding a few new lines 
to the company’s present list. S. Guiterman & Co., Ltd., 
have been established in London for over forty years 
in the business of importing American goods, and have 
eight travelers calling regularly on the wholesale trade 
throughout the British Isles. 


Miller Hurt in Auto Accident 


H. MILLER, the well-known hardware wholesaler 
« of Huntingdon, Pa., suffered severe injuries in an 
automobile accident recently. While driving with W. P. 
Lewis and his family, Mr. Miller’s car was thrown from 
the highway by the caving of ground from a January 
thaw, and before it could be righted plunged into an 
open culvert. Mr. Miller’s left arm and his nose were 
broken. No other members of the party were seriously 
injured. 
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New Stanley Works Officers 


ALTER H. HART was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, E. W. Christ, secretary, to succeed the late 

H. P. Humason; and P. F. King, assistant secretary, to 
succeed Walter H. Hart, by the board of directors of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., at a meeting held 





W. W. Hart 


E. W. Christ 


P.F. King 


directly after the stockholders’ annual meeting, Feb. 13. 
The following officers were re-elected: Chairman of the 
board of directors, G. P, Hart; president, E. A. Moore; 
first vice-president, C. F. Bennett; treasurer, L. Hoyt 
Pease; assistant treasurer, L. W. Young. The following 
directors were re-elected: William H. Hart, E. N. Stan- 
ley, E. A. Moore, F. G. Platt, C. F. Bennett, F. S. 
Chamberlain, A. W. Stanley. 


Agricultural Tool Handle Prices 


| agree ee NotTe.—The following letter has been re- 
ceived from a man well versed on the agricultural 
tool handle situation. It contains information of great 
interest to the buyers of such goods 
Editor, HARDWAGE AGE: 
HE general opinion of the hardware and implement 
dealers, as well as the hardware jobbers of the 
country, seems to be that many manufacturers of agri- 
cultural tool handles, such as fork, hoe, rake handles, 
etc., will shortly make considerably lower prices. 

As a very close observer of the handle market and 
also the ash timber situation, we feel we are in a po- 
sition to make the following statement: 

This year the farmer is guaranteed $2.26 for his 
wheat and is receiving good prices for all his products 
and of course he is asking a good, fair, proportionate 
price for his timber. Labor remains at practically the 
same war basis. (We have not been able to reduce any 
rates.) Not only will the above facts cause handles to 
stand steady, but here are a few other interesting 
points. 

For several years previous to the war, agricultural 
handles sold for about the same price year after year— 
in fact decreased the last year or so before the war, 
right in the face of steadily increasing timber prices 
and labor rates, freight rates, packing material, steel 
(for ferrules), ete. 

Not only this, but while the price of handles remained 
at a standstill the trade was demanding better packing, 
higher finish, better workmanship, extra labeling and 
marking, and many other “extras” such as more detailed 
reports, etc., on shipments—all of these demands with- 
out any increase. Many handle manufacturers sold 
handles for several years before the war at practically 
cost. 

So, such advances that have been made have only 
been on a fair basis of increased costs. Many kindred 
lines have advanced as much as 250 per cent. 

We think a fair estimate of the advance during the 
war on such tools as we make, repair handles for such 
as hay forks, rakes, hoes, etc., was about 70 to 80 per 
cent, while our line of repair handles advanced a little 
less than this. 

Past experience tells us that once the farmer has been 
paid a certain price for his ash logs, he expects that 
price and even more for future lots. 

We know of no other line that should naturally hold 
as steady as agricultural tool handles, for prices have 
not been war prices. 





Shovel Manufacturers Organize 


S a result of several meetings held recently shovel 
manufacturers throughout the country, with the 
exception of one or two concerns, have formed an or- 
ganization to be known as the American Shovel Insti- 
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tute. George S. Phillips of the Pittsburgh Shovel Com- 
pany has been elected president, and George D. 
Mcllvaine has been elected secretary. It is stated the 
new organization has been formed for the purpose of 
curing some abuses that have crept into the shovel in- 
dustry and also to take care of matters that may come 
up from time to time affecting the shovel trade. It is 
stated no attempt will be made to control price. The 
headquarters of the assogiation are in the H. W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


‘‘Vacuum Cup’’ Annual Meeting 


T the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company a quarterly dividend 
was declared of 1% per cent on preferred and 1% per 
cent on common stock. 

Directors were elected as follows: Herbert DuPuy, 
H. Wilfred DuPuy, Charles M. DuPuy, Seneca G. Lewis, 
George W. Shiveley. 

The officers elected were: Herbert DuPuy, chairman; 
H. Wilfred DuPuy, president-treasurer; Charles DuPuy, 
vice-president; Seneca G. Lewis, vice-president-general 
manager; G. W. Daum, second vice-president in charge 
of production; A. H. Price, second vice-president in 
charge of sales development; George W. Shiveley, sec- 
retary; C. G. Morrill, assistant treasurer; H. H. Salmon, 
purchasing agent; James Q. Goudie, general sales di- 
rector. 

The executive committee consists of H. Wilfred 
DuPuy, Charles M. DuPuy, Seneca G. Lewis, George W. 
Shiveley, George W. Daum, C. G. Morrill, H. H. Salmon, 
A. H. Price. 


Dixon's 677 Helps Defeat the Hun 


+ ERE is part of a letter received from the other side 

that is of more than passing interest to all. This 
letter was written to a salesman of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, by a friend of his who took 
part in this famous drive that made history for the 
world. 

“You will be interested to know that back in the 
Argonne drive we were short on grease for the shells. 
Our supply sergeant found a can (25 lb.) of Dixon’s 
677 and we used it all the way through to our last 
position on the right of the town of Apremonte. When 
you consider the fact that in our first position alone our 
battery fired over 4500 rounds and in moving up took 
six different positions, and in each position firing any 
were from 500 to 15,000 rounds, you will know that your 
grease played a prominent part in pushing back Fritz.” 


British Cutlery Maker Here 


F B. COLVER, a director of George Wostenholm & 
. Son, Ltd., Sheffield, England, with New York head- 
quarters at 105 Chambers Street, is in this country on 
a business trip, looking over the situation. During his 
stay of about two months he will visit the Pacifie coast 
and intermediate points. On his way over he stopped 
first at the company’s branch in Montreal, just before 
coming to New York a week or so ago. His last trip 
to the U. S. A. was not long before the war began, 
nearly five years ago. Their business, he says, has been 
much curtailed here, as their force has been making war 
knives on a large scale for the British Government 
forces and is still making them for the Army of Occu- 
pation during its stay in Germany. 


New Hardware Department Established 


ie General Commercial Company, Ltd., of United 

States, 295 Broadway, New York, has established a 
new department to handle its business in hardware, 
kitchenware, plumbing supplies and allied lines. This 
company is operating in conjunction with a series of 
sister companies in the principal world markets. The 
activities of all these companies center in a parent con- 
cern having $10,000,000 capital, located in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 

The hardware department deals directly with the com- 
pany’s three houses in Brazil, and with others in Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso, La Paz, Yokohoma, Copenhagen, 
Christiania and Vladivostok, as well as with correspond- 
ents in Holland, France, Straits Settlements, ete. 

This hardware department is being organized by John 
J. DeMott, who will be remembered as Captain DeMott 
by many manufacturers and dealers who have done busi 
ness with the New York Quartermaster Depot during 
the past year and a half, as he had charge there of the 
purchasing branch for general supplies for the army. 





Hardware Age 








C. H. Curtiss Company, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., wire that fire recently did con- 
siderable damage to their store and 
stock and that they are anxious to re- 





ceive new catalogues. 

















Mr. DeMott is developing a bulletin service for 
equipping the hardware departments of all the offices 
abroad with complete information regarding American 
products. This will also keep them advised of changes 
in prices and market conditions. In addition to this he 
is sending samples of many of the more important lines, 
so that sample rooms may be equipped and traveling 
men outfitted for all the countries in which the General 
Commercial Company operates. 


Educator with Sharples 


i ie Sharples Separator Company announces the ap 
pointment of Prof. Robert A. Lamson as dairy 
educational manager. 

Professor Lamson was born in Geneseo, N. Y., and, 
after finishing grade school, high school and normal 
school, went to the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
and graduated with honors from the agricultural course 
of that college. 

Immediately after graduation, Professor Lamson was 
appointed by the University of Idaho as instructor in 
dairying. While there, he managed the university 
creamery, cheese and ice cream factory and market 
milk plant, and made such an excellent record that 
Purdue University made him an offer to come East. 


Hardware Age in Australia 
Balaklava, So 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE. 

AM herewith enclosing you cheque covering renewal 

subscription of HARDWARE AGE. 

Say, if it isn’t too late I would like to commend you on 
“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” You have a happy knack 
of calling a spade a spade. Have you caught that cuss 
Mr. German yet? I am reluctant to admit that I was 
born in Mr. German’s rotten country, but thank God I 
wasn’t cradled there as I would hate to have a disposi- 
tion like that snake. I join with you in offering thank: 
that the world is once more at peace, and that Uncle 
Sam will see to it that the Kaiser and his crowd of 
pirates and murderers will receive adequate punishment 
for their damnabe misdeeds, 

Please don’t neglect to send me a continuous stream 
of HARDWARE AGE, as no modern business can continue 
to progress without regular copies of your paper. 

Mr. Editor, It’s Up to You. 

Your very truly, 
R. BANSEMER. 

P. S.--I am in my new store, but same is not yet 
complete, so can’t send you photo of it. I expect to be 
complete shortly now, and will then send you all infor 
mation. 


Australia, Jan. 6, 1919 


Star Rubber Increases Plant 


NONTRACTS have been let by the Star Rubber Com 

A pany for the erec.ion and equipment of an addi 
tion to its plant at an estimated cost of more than 
$200,000. 

“We expect to be operating in the new part of the 
plant by May 1,” reports O. L. Weaver, Secretary. “We 
are providing for an extension of mill room capacity 
and for the enlargement of our storage space for the 
raw material. By the addition of calendars, mills, driers 
and similar equipment, added to the recently installed 
heaters and boilers, we will soon be able to produce 1000 
Star handmade, extra ply tires a day. We are also pre 
paring plans for a separate building for our cord tire 
fabric spreaders.” 


Employees Receive Extra Compensation 
ANY progressive business organizations have 


adopted one or another form of profit-sharing plan 
for employees. Few, however, have shown so great lib 
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erality in this respect as the H. W. Johns-Mansville 
Company, miners and manufacturers of asbestos, and 
allied products, who will distribute to all salaried em- 
ployees—men and women—from heads of branches and 
departments to office boys, who have been in continuous 
service for the full calendar year nineteen eighteen, an 
extra compensation of 20 per cent on the salaries paid 
them during 1918. It has been the custom of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company for some years past to recog- 
nize the faithful service of their big business family in 
this substantial way. 


Graham Represents Maple City 


H. GRAHAM & COMPANY, 113 Chambers St., New 
- York, have been appointed general eastern, southern 
and export representatives of the Maple City Stamping 
Co., Peoria, Ill. This company is practically the same 
concern, With the exception of a few changes in stock- 
holders, partly owing to the new location, as the Maple 
City Mfg. Co., Monmouth, III., previous to being burned 
out. The company has a new and modern factory fitted 
with up-to-date machinery and equipment for the 
manufacture of a general line of mowing machines and 
shop boilers. In this connection it may be said that the 
Hero Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., formerly represented 
by J. H. Graham & Co., have definitely discontinued the 
manufacture of oilers of this character. The company 
had stopped making the line but temporarily resumed 
production to meet government needs, from which they 
have now been released. 


Meriden Cutlery Company 


TT Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn., with 

New York headquarters at 71-73 Murray St., advise 
that there is an impression current with some of the 
trade that owing to a controlling interest in the stock 
of the company having been acquired by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., early in the present year, 
that the New York office of the Meriden Cutlery Com- 
pany would be closed. We are authorized to say that the 
trade will still be served from 71-73 Murray St. as 
heretofore and bv the same force. A fair stock will be 
carried, as in the past, for satisfying pressing require- 
ments and a quicker service when necessary; larger 
orders will be shipped from the factory at Meriden as 
customary, and that factory will be operated as previ 
ously under the old name. 


Ready for Export Business 


I Nw association of a large general export and im- 
port firm, the Factory Products Corporation of 2 
Rector Street, New York, with the Engineers Cor 
poration, a subsidiary of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation, has just been effected for the special pur 
pose of exporting American machinery, hardware, engi 
neering supplies and building material. 

The Factory Products Corporation is a consolidation 
of the Factory Products Export Corporation, organized 
in 1914 to make shipments to the Allies, and of the 
Manufacturers’ Agents Company, Inc., organized in 
1916 to develop American trade in South America. The 
trade connections of the consolidated corporation extend 
to the Argentine, Chile, Ecuador, Venezuela, Mexico, 
the British West Indies, China, India, the Philippines, 
the Straits Settlements, and the Dutch East Indies, and 
: has ten resident agencies established in the Far 
east. 

Walker W. Vick, former receiver general of Santo 
Dominican Customs, is president of the Factory Prod- 
ucts Corporation. Its directors are: Louis E. Stod- 
dard of Bonbright & Company, Inc., and the Marlin 
Rockwell Company; George H. Walbridge of Bonbright 
& Company, Inc.; Arthur H. Lockett of Bonbright & 
Company, Inc.; Walker W. Vick, E. J. Kulas of the 
Cuyahoga Stamping & Machine Company; E. N. Chil 
son of the J. G. White engineering Corporation, and 
D. M. Barclay. 

Other officers are: Frank Smith, vice-president; 
Earl Harding, vice-president, and D. M. Barclay, secre 
tary and treasurer. The corporation occupies the 
ground and mezzanine floors of No. 2 Rector Street. 


Will Divide Profits with Employees 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by John H. Schumann, 
president of the Hilo Varnish Corporation (for 
merly Moller & Schumann Co ), over fifty years a large 
manufacturer of varnish in Brooklyn, of a profit shar- 
ing plan. Mr. Schumann states that half of the 
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profits of the corporation will be distributed among all 
the employees annually; that each employee will re 
ceive a share proportionate to his salary or wage and 
the length of time the employee has been on the payroll 
of the corporation. Labor is interested when in addi 
tion to compensation for meritorious work there is fur 
ther remuneration in proportion to what that labor has 
produced in profits, and as this plan covers the sales 
men on the road, the men in the office as well as the 
laborer in the plant, it is expected that increased 
efficiency and elimination of waste will automatically 
result. 


Obituary 


| ANKS RUCKER, late president of the New York 
Hardware Company, Los Angeles, Cal., died of 
heart disease on Feb. 13, aged 52 years. Mr. Rucker 


had been ailing for nearly a year and had a detached 
room in the store to which he would go when feeling 
fatigued, and it was on such an occasion that he passed 
quietly away, unknown to his colleagues for awhile 
and until he was found later. Mr. Rucker was born 
in Martinsville, Va., and started in business first in his 
native state, but later came North and was employed 
by the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York. 
Subsequently he and Norman Warner, his brother-in 
law, then both with Russell & Erwin, started a hard 
ware business of their own, as Warner & Rucker, in 
New York, which partnership continued for approxi 
mately five years, when Mr. Rucker became a salesman 
for the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company of New York 
and Southington, Conn. After a few years on the road 
for this company Mr. Rucker established the New York 
Hardware Company in Los Angeles, where he built up 
a good paying business, of which he was the head at 
his death. Mr. Rucker was of a genial disposition and 
cheerful temperament, with hosts of friends in the 
trade wherever his business took him. He is survived 
by a wife and two young sons. 


ALFRED W. CHAFFEE.—Word has just been received 
of the death of Alfred W. Chaffee at Ontario, Cal., 
eb. 24, 1919, at the age of 70 years. Mr. Chaffee had 
been in poor health during the past year and went to 
California in hopes that the warmer climate would 
bring relief. Mr. Chaffee had a wide acquaintance, 
having been the pioneer air rifle salesman, traveling 
all over the world during the past thirty years selling 
“Daisy” air rifles. During that time he made a host 
of friends, who will regret his passing. 

JOSEPH J. 
Hardwaré Company, 
cently. 


KNOBLAUCH, treasurer of the Knoblauch 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Wis died re 


ELMER J. ROCKE, son of John Rocke, president and 
manager of the Meadows Mfg. Company, Pontiac, IL, 
died recently at his home there following a brief ill 
ness. He was 26 years old and is survived by a widow 
and daughter. 

FREDERICK C. RuBy, aged 41 
his home in Oneida, N. Y 
his father in the hardware business 
years, and was born in Rome, N. Y. 


years, died recently at 
He had been associated with 
i for the past 15 


PHILIP PFEFFER, engaged in the hardware business, 
died at his home in New Orleans, La., recently in his 
82d year. He had conducted a hardware store at 1817 
Magazine Street for the past 58 years, and was con- 
nected with several fraternal organizations. He is sur 
vived by a widow, three sons and two daughters. 


WILLIAM C. COWLES died at his residence on North 
Main Avenue, North Seranton, Pa., recently He was 
one of the oldest merchants in North Seranton. After 
finishing school he became identified with his father in 
the hardware business. He was well known in church 
circles and a member of several club 


JEFFERSON M. SEACORD, senior partner of Seacord & 
Slocum of Batavia, N. Y., died there recently follow 
ing an operation, He was born in 1851, and j sur 
vived by a widow and daughter. 


GeorGE B. SHEETS, for many years engaged in the 
hardware business with his father at Oregon, IIl., died 
recently of pneumonia. He was in his forty-sixth year 
and had been a resident of Oregon all his life. He is 
survived by his parents and three brothers 


RAYMOND I. CONRON, vice-president of the Thomas 
Conron Hardware Co., Danville, Ill, died recently fol- 
lowing a brief illness 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 








You Must Have the 
Goods to Sell 


HERE has been a good healthy fight on 

between the makers of hardware and 

the retailers of hardware. The scrap 
opened officially last fall at the Atlantic City 
Conventions of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers when it was announced very generally 
and very emphatically that little, if any, 
price recessions might be expected during 
the first half of 1919. 

The manufacturers were so cock sure of 
their position and presented so many con- 
vincing facts to support their contention, 
that they sold the idea to most of the jobbers. 
It has proved a decidedly tougher proposition 
to sell the retailer the idea that hardware 
prices were as strong as Gibraltar. 

The retailers as a whole felt that prices 
were too high, that war figures were due for 
a decline, that danger signals were out and 
that it was not good business to buy in antici- 
pation of their spring and summer needs. 
Almost as a unit the retail hardware dealers 
of the United States have withstood the sell- 
ing attack that has been launched against 
them. Wholesalers’ traveling men have been 
given hand-to-mouth orders. Specialty men 
have had hard picking and direct-from-the- 
factory inducements have failed to entice any 
considerable number of these merchants to 
depart from their resolutions of watchful 
waiting. 

The result has been that since the Atlantic 
City Convention hardware prices as a whole 
have declined approximately 10 per cent. 
This signal victory is a measure of the 
strength of the retail hardware dealer. This 
branch of the trade is to be congratulated 
for having forced a condition which is both 
beneficial to them and to their trade. They 
have outwaited the manufacturer and the 


jobber. 
Now the fruits of this victory are in 
danger. Many a good business man has 


overplayed his hand. Prices may come down 
still further in the next four or five months, 
but there are other very important things for 
the buyer to consider right now. 

You can’t sell goods without a stock from 
which to sell. The stiff resistance which the 
retailers have been making against prevail- 
ing prices has had a marked influence upon 
the purchases which the wholesalers have 
been making. It is common knowledge that 
retail stocks are very low and it is likewise 
true that wholesale stocks are below normal. 
Jobbers are keen business men and they have 
been quick to interpret the retailers’ determi- 
nation. They have not speculated in hard- 


ware to the degree necessary to fully supply 
their customers this year. The wilful and 
persistent restraint of purchases by retailers 
has slowed the wholesale buyer to a walk. 

Now the selling season is rapidly approach- 
ing. In many sections of the country spring 
selling is already on. As spring and early 
summer sales pyramid a buying movement 
of magnitude is going to be forced. Normal 
buying for thirty days at this time would cut 
wholesale stocks in an alarming degree. 

Then there is bound to be a pick-up to 
follow these initial orders. The “pick-up” 
buying of normal years has always been very 
accurately gaged and anticipated by the 
wholesalers. With buying retarded, as it 
has been this year, no man can accurately 
gage the “pick-ups” of 1919. It looks to 
many thinking distributors as though the 
“pick-up” orders, the “fill in” or “follow 
through” orders for 1919 would double, or 
even triple those of normal years. 

If this should prove true, and the chances 
favor the probability, then the wholesalers 
will find themselves in a most embarrassing 
situation, and the retailers will be in a worse 
fix. 

It is acknowledged that a clerk selling 
from catalogs or from a stock so thinly dis- 
tributed that it closely resembles samples, is 
robbed of the initiative that is imparted by a 
good stock which is to him the visible evi- 
dence of investment. A clerk isn’t going to 
warm up to a picture book as he will to a 
pile of rakes, hoes and spading forks. A cus- 
tomer isn’t going to experience the delightful 
thrill of desire from two lawn mowers, nor 
will he so readily believe your line of talk on 
“the greatest mower ever created by the 
mind and skill of mankind,’ when he sees 
the measure of your confidence in two or 
three lonesome-looking mowers. 

A stock, real and in evidence, helps sales. 
Any experienced merchant knows that. If 
you have a light stock and your competitor 
has a good one, and a warm spell follows a 
rain, shooting the grass up a couple of inches 
in as many days, who is going to sell those 
mowers? The consumer isn’t fond of wait- 
ing. The man across the way will get the 
business. If both of you are gun-shy this 
year and the selling season strikes your town 
with two lines of samples, one in your store 
and the other in your competitor’s store, you 
can bet that some gasoline wagon is going to 
‘arry that business to a neighboring town, 
or to a catalog house. 

Charles Woodward, past president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, and a 
successful far-seeing hardware merchant, in 
an address before a large retail hardware 
convention said, “consumers anywhere can, 
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if they know where to get it, buy about any 
item of hardware at a lower price than they 
can obtain it from the local hardware dealer. 
You are selling service. You are dealing in 
courtesy. You are delivering items where 
they are wanted, when they are wanted, and 
in a pleasing manner. You cannot deliver 
this service unless you have a well assorted, 
wisely selected stock on your shelves.” 

Never has this advice been more timely 
than right now. Prices may still come down 
5 per cent, or even 714 per cent, but even 
such declines for the next four months are 
problematical, and the losses that may come 
from a failure to have goods on hand are 
more than likely to amount to much larger 
sums than price shrinkage will create. We 
must not allow ourselves to forget for a sec- 
ond that the manufacturers face a very real 
problem in lowering their costs. 

Unless the retailers go into the market 
promptly and anticipate their needs for 
spring and early summer seasonable goods, 
there is grave danger of a bunch of lost sales 
a little later in the year that will cut into 
volume, that will correspondingly increase 
the percentage of overhead in proportion to 
business done, that will congest shipments 
and cause a general and most lamentable 
mix-up. The customer who gives a mer- 
chant a catalog order for seasonable goods 
is merely paying for a function he can 
readily perform for himself. 

Many consumers have catalogs of their 
own. We cannot blame them for a desire to 
avoid paying a dealer for merely writing up 
their orders for them. 

The man who is going to make money out 
of the hardware business this year is the 
man who will have the goods ready to de- 
liver when the orders are brought in. 

If the dealers will recognize the need of 
co-operation at this time and buy their sea- 
sonable needs for the next three months, gov- 
erned, of course, by due caution, then the 
wholesalers can go into the markets safely, 
sanely and with a degree of accuracy re- 
plenish their stocks against the “fill-in” sea- 
son that is to come. 

It looks to more and more thinking mer- 
chants as though the watchful waiting game 
should give way to a reasonable anticipation 
of wants in seasonable goods. 


x * * 


Revenue officers will visit every 
county in the United States to aid 
taxpayers in making out their re- 
turns. The date of their arrival and 
the location of their offices may be as- 
certained by inquiring at offices of 
collectors of internal revenue, post- 
offices and banks. Failure to see 
these officers, however, does not re- 
lieve the taxpayer of his obligation to 
file his return and pay his tax within 
the time specified by law. In this 
case taxpayers must seek the Gov- 
ernment, not the Government the tax- 
payer. 
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Progress of Readjustment 


HE subject of most interest to all busi- 

ness men is the progress of readjust- 

ment. Men want to know how rapidly 
we are passing through the transitionary 
period which must bridge the gap from war 
time to normal peace time conditions. A 
difficulty in appraising the situation is the 
lack of a standard with which comparison 
can be made. Men do not know how much 
readjustment is necessary until the existing 
circumstances may be regarded as normal. 

The more common view, probably, has 
been that certain definite things were neces- 
sary to occur; that, for instance, it would 
be necessary for commodity prices and wage 
rates to drop by certain amounts. The 
amount might not be known in advance, but 
it would be necessary that the decline, what- 
ever fate had decreed its extent should be, 
would have to occur before normal, safe and 
sound conditions arrived. 

Perhaps that was not the right viewpoint 
after all. Possibly the true measure is 
psychological rather than physical. Perhaps 
what is decreed is that men’s minds must go 
through certain’ psychological reactions, 
whereupon men will act irrespective of the 
physical changes that have chanced to occur. 
For illustration, the investor, upon whom so 
much is recognized to depend, may not have 
a predetermined level to which he insists the 
cost of construction must descend until he 
is willing to act. It may be that his acting 
will be due simply to his growing tired of 
waiting. The workman, again, supposed to 
have made up his mind that his wage rate 
positively must not be altered, no matter 
what occurs, may, after the lapse of time 
and observance of various developments, be- 
come through an altered mental state quite 
ready to accept wage reductions which are 
in keeping with the new, developments, in- 
cluding declines in the cost of living and ob- 
served refusal of capital to flow into con- 
struction investments. 

In the long run, business is governed by 
economic influences, but not week to week 
or month by month. Men’s minds frequently 
run contrary to the dictates of sound econo 
mics, because they are minds and not ma- 
chines, and the economic influence is eventu- 
ally asserted by effecting a readjustment 

If there is going to be extreme depres- 
sion within the next twelvemonth it will 
mean that readjustment is going to go too 
far, while if on the other hand there is going 
to be a period of depression five years or 
seven years hence, it will mean that at this 
time the readjustment is not going to be car 
ried far enough. If the experience after the 
Civil War is a criterion, the latter will occur. 
Business will resume in full swing before 
enough deflation has occurred to make condi- 
tions sound for a period of many years. The 
mental state will swerve men from the con- 
duct that would be dictated by strict eco- 
nomic considerations. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 


and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


A review of the week’s business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 
in various territories 


NEW YORK 


Otlice of HarpWware AGr, 
New York, March 1, 1919 
SALES MANAGER representing a number of 


A leading manufacturers says business is good and 
looking better, but with no signs of a speculative char- 
acter. This he describes as particularly so in the Middle 
West and South, except occasional spots in southern 
territory where it is dull, while New England is rather 
conservative, as usual, but otherwise quite satisfactory. 

Most jobbers and retailers have been holding back 
expecting lower prices, but this has been true before 
in the past two or three years when what was looked 
for did not happen to any extent. As a rule, whole- 
salers speak of business as reasonably good with some 
exceptions, where it was referred to as slow. Never- 
theless, distributors keep buying, as they must have 
merchandise to transact business. There are many 
orders for shipment by express; in some cases we learn 
of the express charge has been as much as $50, which 
indicates badly wanted goods to even up shortages, 
especially applicable to mechanic tools. 

Wholesalers allude to big inventories, which is true 
in value, but often the stocks are lumpy. Excessive in 
certain lines because of cessation of war orders and 
scant in other directions. After the signing of the 
armistice many factory shipments were made on back 
orders before other arrangements could be made, which 
often has served to overload in some instances where 
there are shortages in other goods. This necessitates 
the strengthening of assortments from which to execute 
orders no matter how unusually large some items may 
be or how much there is of winter goods carried over 
because of an open season. The mere fact that a mer- 
chant has goods suitable only for cold weather will not 
help him out with orders for spring and summer. 

There is some readjustment of prices in a rather in- 
cidental way but comparatively few changes, taken all 
in all; such as there are frequently are to even up 
irregularities. 

Spring goods are being handled sooner this year, 
principally because of an expected early spring, as it is 
too late now for long winter weather. Retailers are 
receiving spring goods right along and have been for 
some time. Deliveries of this class of goods are largely 
from jobbers’ warehouses, rather than from factories 
direct. Manufacturers have been discouraging direct 
shipment to retailers on jobbers’ orders for some time, 
because of the considerable extra labor involved and the 
large proportionate expense. Such orders when so 
shipped often carry an increase of 5 to 10 per cent, if 
sent direct from factory. 

There has been a reduction in some lines of builders’ 
hardware of about 10 per cent and from 5 to 7% per 
cent in copper bull rings. 

It must be remembered that manufacturers still have 
considerable quantities of high-priced raw material on 
hand and there is no appreciable decline in cost of 
labor, although it is expected that both will gradually 
decline, although no immediate drop of large proportion 
is apparent yet 

Linseed Oil.—The buying of linseed oil shows some 
improvement lately, but the supply of flaxseed is not 
enlarging at all, it being difficult to procure in the 
northwestern states and Canada, and practically em 
bargoed still by the long-continued strikes in Argentina, 
which so far show no signs of abatement. The disturbed 
labor conditions in Buenos Aires and other Argentine 
centers prevent loading seed and other commodities on 
steamers, some of which are available for transportation 
if there were means of putting their cargoes aboard. 
Late advices show that the United States Shipping 
3oard has diverted ships southbound from the United 


States to Argentina to other countries until the situa- 
tion improves. The strikes there have already lasted 
nearly two months. The general tone of the market is 
firm, with some betterment in demand. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, in 5 or more bbl., is $1.48, 
less than 5 bbl, $1.50, with carloads at $1.45 per gal. State 
and Western oil is quoted on the same basis for large and 


small quantities. 

Wire Nails.—Wire nails are steady, but with little 
business offering now. Merchants who succeeded in 
getting deliveries of nails during January seem to have 
enough to carry them along, pending developments 
which will indicate a little more satisfactorily what may 
be expected. Wire-nail mills are getting in better shape 
to make shipments more promptly than has long been 
possible. 
Wire nails, 
the jobber 


unchanged, at $4.75 and carted 


keg. 


out of 
$4.85 


store, are 


per 


by base 


Cut Nails.—Labor difficulties still tie up production in 
this commodity, with the strike still on with one of the 
few sources of supply, and no sign of yielding by the 
proprietor, who thinks nail costs are at the peak now. 
Merchants in this territory say they could fill many 
back orders if nails were available. 

Cut nails range 
depending on 


$5.75 to $6.25 base per keg, the price 
and other features 


from 
stock assortments 

Revolvers.—Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., have 
issued a new price list to the consumer, effective 
March 1. They say that it has been impossible to 
arrange to supply all of the models illustrated in Cata- 
log “D” as yet, because the United States Government 
did not release their plant to them until Feb. 1. Special 
attention ‘is called to the fact that the schedules which 
have been arranged allow for an increased profit to 
dealers and jobbers over their former schedules. This 
they realize was a necessity because of the increased 
cost of transacting business under prevailing conditions. 
The new schedule follows: 














These prices inchide the excise tax spectally levied on fire arms and ammunition in 
the present revenue hil! 
REVOLVERS 
: Length | 
MODEI of =| Stock | Finish PRICE 
Barre | 
— | 

| | | 
} | Double Action 32 |3 Rubber | Nkl. & Bld | $24.00 
an) ifety Hammerless 32 13” jul her ~ ms } 25.00 
f) | sofety Hammerless 38 34" i} Rubber “ » | 27.00 
Hand Ejector 22 |3” | Wood alin |} 22.25 
8 |Hand Ejector 32 |34,44-6"|Rubber| “4 27.00 
Regulation Police 2 3h41-6"1Wood | 4 4 $ AO 
Revulation Police 8 4” Wood a | 28.50 
10) Mil. & Police Winchester 321,546" | Wood - ” | 40.50 
0 | Mil. & Police Rd. Handle | 38 4,56" |Wood era | 30.00 

10) Militarv & Police ih }Wood | Blued | 
Square Handle 8 5” |Wood | NkI. & Bld | 30.50 

af Wood — Blued | 

AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
| 
1 | Automatic Pistols 85 I! , Wood |NkI. & BI 7 | 31.75 
TARGET PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
| 
Regulation Police Target 32 1 6" Wood |Blued $1.75 
12 |Heavy Frame Target 2.1 6” Wood - |Blued 31.25 
13) |Single Shot Target Pi-to | 22 ~ Wood |Blued 27.25 
| 


Naval Stores.—Naval stores in this section are on a 
very conservative basis, with no new developments 
There was a deadlock on turpentine 


worthy of mention. 
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March 6, 1919 


at Jacksonville, which has been modified by a few sales 
at a moderate decline of a few cents per gallon. 

Rosin is still deadlocked and maintains a nominal 
position in the primary market, with indications for 
placing the trade on a firmer basis rather speculative at 
present. Exports, from which much has been expected, 
have not materialized yet. 

Turpentine, in yard, ranges at 6914 to 70c. per gal 

Rosin, in yard, common to good strained, on the basis of 

80 Ib. per bbl. is $13.10 and bD grade is $13.15 per bbl. 

Rope.—The advancing tendencies in this market are 
due to a law recently enacted by the Philippine Legis- 
lature, creating the Philippine Development Corpora- 
tion with an authorized capital of 50,000,000 pesos 
(equivalent to $25,000,000), to deal in products of the 
Philippines; to make rope, binder twine, etc., as well as 
to transact other business. The act names the Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines as chairman of the board 
of control of the new corporation. It is reported that 
the corporation has ready for immediate use 10,000,000 
pesos (or $5,000,000), supplied by the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank. which is the fiscal representative of the 
Philippine Government. 

The New York market in Manila hemp has been very 
active and quotations have advanced considerably in the 
past three or four weeks. Just how well this project 


CHIC 


Otlice of HAkDWARE Agi 
Chicago, Feb, 28, 1919 
ARKET conditions during the past week have 
shown comparatively few changes. There have 


been some minor price changes, but there has been very 
little price cutting. The average retail hardware dealer 
is still of the opinion that values have not yet reached 
their level, but the manufacturers, as a whole, are 
sticking firmly to present prices. Jobbers, also, seem 
to agree with the manufacturers that no general de- 
clines are to be expected at this time, and are placing 
orders in good volume. Jobbers’ salesmen are unani- 
mous in the statement that dealers are buying more 
merchandise for immediate requirement than during 
the same period of last year. They agree, however, 
that very few merchants are buying goods for future 
delivery, except in cases where the manufacturers have 
guaranteed their prices against decline for a reasonable 
period. 

Manufacturers of steel goods are emphatic in the 
statement that no price reductions in their line will be 
made before July or August, and they also say that 
as things now look there will probably be none at that 
time. It is reported that some manufacturers of steel 
goods are guaranting their prices to the dates speci- 
fied. In view of this, local jobbers are advising their 
customers to place their orders for the steel goods 
needed this season. 

The stove manufacturers held a meeting in Chicago 
on Feb. 14, and at that time several concerns withdrew 
their prices from the market. Others made an advance 
of 10 per cent. All the manufacturers at the meeting 
were very positive that no reductions will be made in 
either ranges or heating stoves this year. Jobbers are 
advising dealers to purchase what stoves they can dis- 
pose of this year, in order to be sure of having the 

tock when needed. 

Manila rope took another general advance of 2c. per 
pound, effective here Friday, Feb. 21, as reported in 
last week’s issue of HARDWARE AGE. Local jobbing prices 
on sisal rope have also advanced 2c, per pound, although 
it is said that all the rope makers have not made the 
change in sisal prices. It is expected that the advance 
on sisal rope will soon be general. 

Cotton gloves and mittens of the type sold in hard 
ware have declined about 10 per cent. This 
decline was predicted in our report of last week. 

The cutlery situation shows little, if any, improve 
ment. Prices on pocket and kitchen cutlery are very 
firm, and manufacturers declare that there has been 
no decrease in manufacturing costs. They also state 
that if the 8-hr. legislation contemplated is put into 
effect in several states where there is much cutlery 
manufactured, prices may advance 

Sales of building material and builders’ hardware in 
this locality are very light, as there is very little con 
struction work in progress. Light sales are also re- 
ported in plumbing goods and similar lines. There is 

ome indication that trade in the lines mentioned will 
improve quite materially when spring comes 

Axes.—While the demand for axes is somewhat 
lighter than it was last year at this time, local jobbers 
report a very satisfactory business. The falling off in 


stores 
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will work ultimately is uncertain, but for the present it 
seems like a Government monopoly. 


Rope prices are as follows Manila hemp rope, * in. diam 
and larger, highest grade, is 3le.; second grade, 30c. and hard 
Ware grade, ZSc. base per Ib Sisal rope % in. diam. and 
larger, highest grade, is 25c¢., and second grade "2c. base 
per Ib. Sisal, hay, hide and bale rope, medium and coarse, 
first quality is 2514c. and second quality, 22'.c. base per Ib 
Sisal, tarred, medium and lath yarn, first quality is 25e. and 
second quality 22c. per Ib Cotton rope, best, 5/16 in. and 
larger is 48c¢ medium 5/16 in. and larger 4d6c. and common 


»/16 in. and larger is 46-42¢. base per Ib 
4, in. and up is 2le No. 2, 1% 

Window Glass.—This trade continues dull, and if it 
does not show more improvement than now exists manu- 
facturers, it is believed, will not attempt to make much 
additional stock until the coming season creates a better 
demand. The labor situation is charged with keeping 
everything back, as building construction is held up by 
the exorbitant demands of mechanics, which deters 
builders from going ahead with work which is necessary 
to absorb glass output. The trouble now is that what 
little trade there is costs too much to do it. One lead 
ing house says that they could handle ten times the 
volume they do, with the same overhead expense. 

Window gla in tl regu trae t 
follow Single trength A and B, 
double strength A, all size fa nt ned 
B, all size Sl per cent from jobbers’ lists. 


AGO 


sales is said to be due to the slackening of operations 
in the lumber industry, and also to the fact that the 
mild weather has cut the demand for cord wood. As 
stated last week, the manufacturers of axes have con- 
firmed the existing prices for shipment to Sept. 30, 
1919. They have also guaranteed the prices against 
any decline they may make, up to Dee. 31, 1919, on all 
goods shipped during the current year. This has had 
a beneficial effect on sales for future delivery. 

We quote 
ity, single 


Jute rope No. 1 


from jobber tocks, f.o b. Chicago First qual 
bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per dozen base 
Alarm Clocks.—Heavy sales of alarm clocks are still 
the rule in the Chicago territory, and jobbers report 
difficulty in getting stocks to normal. They have been 
short on several standard makes and sizes for some 
time, and report conditions unchanged. The manufae 


turers feel that they will soon be in position to fill 
orders more promptly, but hold out no hope of lower 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocl f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer 
ican Alarm Clock, in le than dozen lots, $11.04 per de 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz 10 per 
doz Lookout Alarm Clock le than dozen lot $13.87 per 
doz dozen lot $13.46 per do ‘ e lots of 2 doz $12.07 
per doz Tattoo Alarm Clock dozen lots, $2 0 per doz 
case lot of 50, $24.85 per de Slumber Stopper radium 
dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Bal B $° each 

Ash Sifters.—Sales of ash sifters were heavy in the 


fall, but the open weather has kept the demand down 
since that time. The majority of dealers in this see 
tion bought heavily in expectation of a good demand, 
and there will probably be some surptus stocks carried 


over. No price changes have been reported 

We quote from jobber stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square wood 
frame ish ifter with wire scree e 12 x 14, bla 
japanned, $1.60 doz galvanized, :$2.20 doz perfection wood 
frame, galvanize sereen ize, 14 x 16, $2.50 per doz barrel 


sifters, No. 06, 4 25 per doz 

Coal Hods.—Despite the weather conditions, coal hods 
have been in good demand throughout the winter, and 
although sales are naturally beginning to fall off at 
this time, jobbers report a regular amount of fill-in 
orders. Stocks of local jobbers are decidedly light, and 
the manufacturers say that there will be few hods 
available for the balance of the Local jobbers 
are selling subject to stock on hand. 


eason. 


We quote from jobber . f.ob. Chiearo Japanned 
open hod, 15-in., $4.65 per doz.; 16-in., $5 4 
$5.55 per doz inized open hod, 1 
17-ir $x per doz 1S-it $9.20 per do ‘ 
doz.: galvanized funnel hod, 17-in.. $10 aaa 1 
$11.40 ner japanned funnel hod, 1 


Babbitt Metal.—Sales of babbitt metal are holding 
up very well the demand coming mainly from the 
manufacturing districts. It is expected that sale 
materially in the agricultural districts with 
the opening of the spring farm work. Prices recently 
declined and the market seems firm at this time. 

We qu n 


will 
increase 


ote tre obhbe tocl fob ( ! 


bbitt tal, 9¢. per Ibo: FR 


Clipping Machines (Horse and Sheep).—Jobbers re 


port a very good demand for both horse-clipping and 
sheep-shearing machines. It is conceded that there 
is a decided saving of wool through the use of shearing 


machines. and at the present high 
fact is increasing the demand for the machines. 
sales are already reported from the Western 


price of wool this 
Retail 
ranges, 
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and these will increase soon. Retail sales of horse 
clippers are now being made in the South. bunt in the 
Northern states the demand will not be felt for some 
weeks yet. Jobbers have adequate stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1. ball- 
bearing horse clipper, $9.75 list each; No. 2 horse clipper, 
$14 list each; No. & sheep-shearing machine, $12 list each; 
No. 9, $14 list each, and New Model, $14 list each. The 
above prices carry a discount of 25 per cent with April Ist 
dating 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Local dealers 
report a heavy business in galvanized eaves trough and 
conductor pipe, due to the fact that the open weather 
has greatly facilitated repair work. Stocks of local 
jobbers are in excellent condition, and deliveries from 
the manufacturers are reported to be much better than 
for some time past. The market seems fairly firm at 
this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, 29-page, 


fap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 
Files.—The situation with reyard to files is somewhat 


better, but stocks of dealers and jobbers in this district 
are still below normal. There are rumors of some price 
cutting among jobbers, but the manufacturers have 
made no changes in their lists or discounts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0 b, Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40 7M. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The glass market 
is still very dull, and very few sales are reported. It is 
reported that about half of the glass factories have 
resumed operations, and are planning to operate until 
the latter part of May. This means that the manufac- 
turers will soon be in position to furnish window glass 
in all sizes and thicknesses. Reports from the Eastern 
states are to the effect that some concerns which over- 
bought in expectation of the war continuing longer have 
been forced to cut prices in some cases. If this report 
is true it has not as yet had any effect on the market 
in this vicinity. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double strength 
A, 79 per cent off 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 





Hardware Age 


100-1b. 
1 doz. 


kits, $4.25; glaziers’ 
to a package, 60c. per 


points, No. 1, No. 2 
pkg. 

Cotton Gloves and Mittens.—In our last report we 
notified the trade that the manufacturers of standard 
cotton gloves and mittens were preparing new prices 
which would be in the nature of declines. These prices 
have now appeared, and show a decline of approximately 
10 per cent. Jobbers have ample stocks and are pre 
pared to fill all orders. 


and No 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Standard 
7-oz. knit wrist cotton gloves, $1.65 per doz.; standard sS-o 
knit wrist cotton gloves, $1.80 per doz. 

Guns and Ammunition.—The situation with regard 


to guns and ammunition is practically the same as for 
several weeks past. Stocks of sporting firearms and 
ammunition in the hands of the jobbers and retailers 
are quite a little below normal, and local jobbers express 
the belief that it will be several months before the 
supply will be materially increased. In some instances 
jobbers say that their greatest problem on these lines 
will be the getting of sufficient goods to round out the 
season. Local jobbers have not announced any price 
changes, but are marking all orders for future delivery 
where priced, “Subject to Government Tax.” 

We quote f.o.b, Chicago: Single bar 
rel shotguns barrels with plain extrac 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
12-gage, 30 or 32 in 











tor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12 gage 
double- “barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerles 
$17.50 each 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand 
No. 32 short semi smokeles rim fire, $11.75 per thousand 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32. long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20 
per cent Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder 
1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi 
smokeless,-3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou 





Discount cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—The retail trade is still hanging 
back in the matter of placing orders for galvanized 
ware, and the orders placed with local jobbers are for 
the immediate requirements of the dealers. As a mat 
ter of fact, there seems to be a general feeling in thi 
territory that prics on this line have not yet reached 
their level. Local jobbers’ quotations show slight de 
clines in several staple items, such as common gal 
vanized tubs and pails. 

We quote jobbers’ 


sand 20-24% per 


from stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 








Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 


Bteel Crowbara, 10 to 40 Ub Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
SIZ We Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ ™M B0¢ 
Pinch Bara, 10 to 40 Th., Paste, 56 & 10 ™. cana, 


8I4Z@M0w%¢e 


w ID. 80¢ 
Liquid in gal. cans, #® gal $3. 00 


DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS 


BE AMS—Sceale— 
Chatillon’s No. 1, 


List Sept. 25, 1918 


200 300 400 600 1000 Ib, 
$3.00 $3.75 $4 00 87. 10 ou 00 Twist, Bit Stoek ; 50% 
Ohetiilon’ a No. 2 . 25% Twist, paper and Straight 
P. 8. & EERE PR ee 38 '4-B%, 
List Sept. 25, 1918—16% % Wire Gauge, Jobbere’ and R. A. 
Bargent & Co Blacksmith .8314-56% 
List Sept. 25, 1918—25% Brace Drills for Wood... .45&5% 


EKMERY—T urkish— 
Out of market at present time 
1 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butta. 








Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0#....85% ee ee 
Belting, Heavy, 16 o@....... 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% o¢...45% HAMMERS AND 
Belting, Light, 18 o#........ 50% SLEDGE! 
Beoond Quality, Atdes....... 55% 8 tod lb 1&5 % 
Gecond Quality, Shoulders... .60% Over 5& Ub Ha 100% 
~~ — Lactng, Btrtctl 
L 5s seewmans aon soe S5&5 % OILERS— 
seatiar Lactng Sides, per 1b Steel, Copper Plated........ 60 % 
ft. Raw Hide, No. n Chace, Brass and Copper. . 10% 
gides 17 ag. ft. and wo, .62 Chace, Zino Plated oe OG 
Dnder 17 aq. ft.....sse0e- 40¢ Ratiroad, coppered ......... 30% 
Rubber— Ratlroad, brasa .......... 20&5 % 
lompettiion (Low Grade) .60&10% PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
ONEOTE .ccnvrccccecese ean 7-4 Ratl i of @ 2bRD 
FO errr 85 % rape hte, pitas 0 «+ > Seen ce 
ontractora’ Picks 20@20&10% 
BLOCK 8S—Tackle— 
Dommon wvoden ......... list net ROPE— 
POCONE ..c0rreerereeseess ist net Hastern Retail Trade. Per tb. 
Drill— Manila, % in. diam, and larger: 
Athol Machine Co. : Highest Grade ...........Bl¢ 
Drttd BICGES 2. cccccess List net Second Grade ....... BO« 
Bolts— Hardware Grade .......... 28¢ 


Sisal. % in. diam, ‘and larger 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— . 
Highest Grade .....sse00+ od 


Jommon Carrtage (cut thread) : 


% @ 6, and amaller - h% Second Grade .....-.+0% 
Oommon Carriage (rolled thread) Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale thins. 
% w %, and amaller...... 40% Medium and Coarse: 
Larger or longer....... 20&5 % Firat quality, 25%¢; second 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 Uast.. 60% quality 6564-086 66S 5 N 22%¢ 
olt Ends, H. P. Nuts... 25&5° Staal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
achine (cut thread): _ Yarn: sie 
% @w 4, and amaller......40% First GUONES ccccvvccssecs : 25¢ 
Larger or longer....... 2545 % ee eer 22¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 6/16-in. and laryer...50¢ 
Medium, 5/16-in. and larger.48¢ 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
mertcan Ooil, Straight IAnk: 


8/16, $18.00; %, $15.00; 5/16, Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
12.50; 4 $11.00; 7/16, Jute: 

10.50; , $10.25; &, $9.75; No. 1, Y-tn. and up....1B%e 
%, 50 86" , $9. 25: 1 Ia., No. 2, %-m, and up....17%¢ 


No. 8, %-m. and up....16%¢ 


& 


SAWS AND FRAMES— TRUCKS—Warehouse, &c 


Hack— McKinney Mfg. Co. : each, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 tn. tno....... 26% No. 1, $21.50;  - 2, $18.50: 
Saws, Machine Bladea, No. 8, $15.50 

1D Co 16 Dicccsccvees 10&10 % 


W ASHERS—Cast— 
Saw Frames— 





Over %-inch, Ree «i lota, per 
Iron, adj., per doz......... $3.75 See Ges. tevuces "$8 ™ 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 tn., per doz., 
$17.02 Iron or Steel 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doz., 
$8.11 Per 100 Ib. 
i; Size bolt 5/16 ly 
” Ri 
4d}. Pletol-Grip, per dos... .§17.80 Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 
soma ws 11.20 11.10 
Coach, Lag and Jnck— : 
Lag, Cone Point 83°, kG WRENCHES— 
Coach, Gimlet Point B83 1G&H% Agrtoultural ... ovis 40% 
Alligator or Crocodile . eecceces 50% 
Jack Screwa— DYES FOP Bovis ccccvces 20% 
one Stillson pattern ......... 0-10% 
Standard Liat ...... 26% Genuine Wabhworth Sttllaon, 
Machine— 50410% 
Cut Thread, tron, METALS— 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
COMBOK1O% 
Fillister or Oval Head, Straits, T4A@Ib¢ 
HO @50&10% Bar B85 @v0e 
Brass: ) 
Flat Head or Round Head, Copper— 
HO DOR LOM% Lake Ingot 18M20¢ 
Fillister or Oval Head, Electrolytic TRap 2H 
4 MAVDKION% Casting Was woe 


Rolled Thread Tron, bk. HW. or 


RH ° 80% . 

Fillister or Oval Head. T5&10% Spelter and Sheet Zine— 
Rolled Thread Bras Western, spelter ........ 10@il¢ 
F. H. or R. H “oa GBOK100% Sheet Zinc, No, 9 base, cast. 

Fillister or Oval Head.. 60% 14¢; open, 14%¢, 
os Set and Cap— —_ ee 
es ee ee ee 1% - 
’ “Put American pig...Ver Ib., 6%4@7¢ 
ew net advance Over Bar .. .. Per Ib., THM 
OR Se A sss wenewuwes 60% 
Mee. Bd. COP... cccsivesss GOR Solder— 
Fillister Head Cap....... % % x% guaranteed Bie oat 46¢ 
cat 0 wl De eecece coceecveGne 
Wood 1 ° 
. 708° oy Roa MOG wccccccvescccsvecses Bhe¢ 
‘ I mn -TOk2L0K10% 
Analy Need ae "BR 2OK 10% Prices of solder indicated by 
Flat Head, Brass. .42%&20&10% Private brand vary according t 
Round Head, Brass. ..40&20&10%  —“omposition. 


Flat Head, Bronze. 37 4&20&10% 


Round Head, Bronze.35&20&10 % Babbitt Metal— 


Best grade, per T™........... p0¢ 

STOCKS, DIES AND Commercial grade, per Ilb..... H0e 
TAPS— me 

BE cscs sr teeesednees ‘0 

Hand Taps, % to 1 in. -45 % Antimony— 

Hand Tepe, amaller than % Asiatic, per ™.......... 10@11¢ 
Dh. vcdeeseesakeeenh ences 

M. 8. Taper Taps, No. 2 to Aluminam— 

M . so tne ‘Taps, larger. a 79 No. 1 Aluminum ( ranteed over 
ebtica P pe, ud 99 per cent pure), in ingots for 

TURNBUCKLES— remelting (ton 7 f.o.b. 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. mill ..........-per ™,, 83.10¢ 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dosen.$1.20 In 100 Ib. OS es. B8@40¢ 
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galvanized tubs, No. 0, $8 per doa.; No. 1, $10 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $11 per doz.; No. 3, $13 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No, 100s, $15.75 per doz.; No 200s, 
$17.75 per doz.; No. 300s, $19.75 per doz.; common galvan- 
ized pails, S-qt., $3.15 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.50 per doz 12-qt., 
$3.75 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.50 per doz.; 16-qt., $5.50 per doz 

Wood Handles.—There is a very heavy demand for 
wood handles, and the supply seems to be very limited. 
A few weeks ago shipments from the makers showed 
some improvement, and it looked as if stocks might get 
back somewhere near normal, but now the situation is 
apparently as tight as ever. Some of the makers are 
said to have announced higher prices, but no changes 
have yet been made by local jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fob, Chicago No, 1 
hickory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per 
doz.; extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad 


hickory hatehet 
medium quality, 


second growth 
$1.50 per doz 


pick handles, $4.50 per doz 
and hammer handles, 14-in., 
14-in., 85ce. per doz 

Lanterns.—The general demand for lanterns is about 
normal for the season, the orders coming mainly from 
the agricultural regions. Local jobbers report fair 
stocks, and say that the manufacturers are in better 
condition to make shipmehts at this time than for some 
months past. The majority of orders coming from 
retail merchants are for immediate delivery, and local 
jobbers report very few future orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz; No 
$8.65 per doz. 


Chicago: Competition 
2 tubular cold blast, 


Lace Leather.—There is a very fair demand for lace 
leather, although sales are somewhat lighter than dur 
ing the fall and early winter. The heavier sales are 
reported from the manufacturing centers, and there is 
little demand at this time from the farming districts. 
Prices are unchanged, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide lace 
leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft 4-in., $2 per 100 ft 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft %-in.. $1.50 


per 100 ft 


Nuts and Bolts.—Reports from the makers indicate 
that the general demand for nuts and bolts is getting 
steadily less, jobbers and consumers alike buying only 
in such quantities as will meet current needs. None 
of the mills are running full, and several are reported 
to be down to 50 per cent capacity. 


We quote from warehouse stock f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes, 25-5 pet 
cent off; carriage bolt up to * xX 6 in., 35 per cent off; 
larger sizes, 20-5 per cent off; box pressed nuts, quare 
topped, 7sc. off, and hexagon tapped, 57e. off per 100) Ib 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square head 10) per 


cent off 

Nails.—There is little change in the nail situation. 
Local jobbers report very light stocks, with shipments 
still slow. The consumer demand is very light, as 
there is very little in the nature of building operations 
going on at this time. Local jobbers are holding firmly 
to the quoted prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Common 
wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated mail $4.20 per 
keg base 

Oil Heaters.—The demand for oil heaters has been 


much lighter this season than had been expected, due 
to the mildness of the weather. Manufacturers and 
jobbers have accumulated some surplus stocks, and 
there are some retailers who stand to carry oil heaters 
over into the next season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
blue polished steel body oil heater with heavy teel fount, 
capacity, 3 qt., $3.80 each No. T-21 polished sheet teel 
body, black Japanned finish, with safety fount capacity, 3 qt., 
$4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity, 1% gal., $7.15 each 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There is a fair demand 
for roofing and building paper for repair work, but no 
heavy sales are reported. There is some indication of 
renewed building activity in the spring, but no building 
boom is to be expected with the present high prices 
of labor and building material. Prices are same as at 
last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certainteed 
roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certainteed roofing, two-ply, 
$2.04 per sq.; Certainteed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq.; 
Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply, 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq Sentinel 
roofing, one-ply, 838ec. per sq.; Sentinel roofing, two-ply, $1 04 
per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq tarred felt 
$2.60 per 100 Ib.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton 


Chicago No. T-24 


Razors and Blades.—There is still a decided scarcity 
of razors, and jobbing stocks are low. Local jobbers 
report that they are now getting small shipments of 
Gillette razors, but almost no blades. Auto-strop razors 
and blades are in better supply. Sales continue heavy, 
as few retailers have normal stocks. The demobiliza 
tion of the army is said to be greatly increasing the 
demand for safety razor blades. 

The Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co., New York, writes 
under date of Feb. 26: 
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“In your issue of Feb. 20, under the caption ‘Trade 
Conditions,’ we notice on page 68 you report Auto-Strop 
razors and blades as arriving in Chicago in fair volume, 
and that there is also a reported shortage of both razors 
and blades in the local jobbing houses. We are unable 
to understand this report, because all of our travelers 
have been on territory soliciting business since Jan. 15, 
and we have been making immediate shipments since 
that time of razors and accessories ordered. This 
means that we have been for the past month, and are 
at the present time, in a position to ship immediately 
any quantity of razors. blades or strops required.” 


We quote from jobber tock f.ob. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razor square point, fat rubber handle 
$17.25 per doz three-quarter hollow psxround quare point, 
oval rubber handle $14.75 per doz 

Sarery Razors We quote from jobbe tock f.o.b. Chi 
cago, as follow (iillette, $45 per doz \uto-Strop, $45 per 
doz (jem, in one doz lot $5.40 per doz $ «doz. lots, $8 
per doz Iiver-Ready, in one doz. lot $5.40 per doz 3 doz 
lots, $58 per doz 

BLADES We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. Chicago 
Gem, in | doz set 7 Dlevele to a set, $4.20 per doz set 
Iiver-Readys 1 card containing. | gro black Wy doz to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72 Giillette, in | doz 
packages, 6 black to the package, $4.50 Gillette, 1 doz 


packages, 12 blade toa package, $9 Auto-Strop, No. 610! 


in doz. packiape i Dolincle to a package, bot \uto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz package 12 blade to a package, $9 
Rope.—Manila rope again advanced 2c. per pound, 


repo! ted that 
price of 


as reported in last week’s issue, and it is 
I , 


some of the makers have also increased the 


sisal rope the same amount, although this advance 1s 
not general as yet. Local jobbers have taken the ad- 
vances, and say that rope prices are firm as quoted. 


The manila rope advance is due primarily to the short- 
age in the world’s available supply of manila fiber. 


We quote from jobber toc) fob. Chieago: No. to omanila 
rope, 31 la per db. Drase No , manta Oboe per Il base 
No. 3 manila, 28!,c. per tbh. base No. 1 ul, rise. per Ib 
No. 2 sisal, 22'!c. per Ib 

Sleds.—The sled season is practically over, and while 


now than usual this winter, 
Jobbers are pretty 


there has been much le 


sales have been comparatively good. 


well cleaned out of standard sleds, and few dealers in 
this locality are carrying any stock ovet 

We quote from jobber toc] f.o.b. Chieago: Stamped 
teel couster with T-shaped pring teel runner, No. 130 
$13.30 per doz No. 131, $15.20 per doz No. 132, $17.50 per 
doz wood coaster, No with | runner per doz 
No. 10, 3 > per doz No. 12, $11 per do high wood cut 
ter, Competition grace No, S56, two-kriee $4.7 per doz; No 

three-knee $H.65 per doz 

Skates (Ice).—Dealers still report a fair demand for 


ice skates in the smaller towns, and sales in the cities 
where there are indoor rinks are heavy. Jobbers report 
their stocks in a more or less broken conditions, and are 
taking orders subject to stock on hand. 


We quote from jobber tocks, fob Chienge Barre & 
Berry lever tam No. 30, bright finish, men te HG 
per pair; nicke Ye. per pur ke clam N 11 ' el 
plate on cust teel, $1.10 per pair Yo. | nich plate on 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair key clamp hocke G1 It 
cast teel blade $1 » per puir Vo. 6 It pecial tempered 
teel blade, $2 per pair women's clamp patt 72% 
nickel plated welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair vom 
hocke No. 772 Vee $1.20 per pair vom ] ft clamp 
rocker No 10-KB, cast teel blade, br t ! 1 per 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per 1 


Spark Plugs.—The demand for spark plugs is keeping 
up well. Sales in Chicago have been particularly good 
this winter, as the open weather ha 
general use of motor cars than is u 
every indication of a record busine in this line in the 
spring, and local jobbers are advising dealers to have 
their stocks ready to meet the demand. 


permitted a more 
ual. There is also 


We quote from jobber tol fob. Chiengo Hereule 
Giant, any quantity, 60¢. each: Hercul Junior ots of 1 to 
100 1(« each Hereoule Junior, lot of 100 to 50 ST Mae 

ich Hereul Junior, lots of 150 upward, 35e. each 

Sand Paper.—The sand paper situation shows no 
change. Sales are comparatively light from retail 
stocks, but will undoubtedly show a material increase 
in the next few month Prices seem firm as quoted, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago, as follow 
No. 1 ind paper, best grade, $5.40 per rean cheaper grace 
$4.55 per ream 

Solder.—Solder sales are very fair, due mainly to the 


increased repair work, which has been facilitated by 
the open weather. The recent decline has taken 
by the local jobbers, and present prices seem more firm 
than for some time past. 

We quote 


O50 


been 


from jobbers’ stoch 
older in box lot < per 
box lot 36e. per Ib 


Roller Skates.—There will undoubtedly be a bigger 


fob. Chicago: Warranted 


Ib No 1 opplusrevbeer in 


demand for roller skates this year than ever before 
Roller skating on the sidewalks and pavements has 
become such a fad that it is almost a nuisance. Retail 


dealers in some sections of Chicago report that they 
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have already sold as many roller skates as they were 
able to dispose of during the entire season of 1918. 
There is nothing as yet to indicate a shortage, but job- 
bers are advising dealers to be in readiness to take 
advantage of the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Conron boys’ ball bearing, $1.70 per pair; Conron girls’ ball 
bearing, $1.80 per pair; Barney & Berry boys’ ball bearing, 
$1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry girls’ ball bearing, $1.80 per 
pair Union Hardware steel rollers, boys’ or girls’, 85c. per 
pair. 

Steel Sheets.—Reports from the makers are to the 
effect that the automobile trade is doing most of the 
buying in steel sheets at this time. Jobbers do not re- 
port any heavy sales, and only a fair demand for small 
shipments. 

From warehouse stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $5.17 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 black, $6.22 per 100 
Ilb.; No. 28 galv., $7.57 per 100 Ib 

Sash Weights.—There is not much of a demand for 
sash weights at this time, but jobbers anticipate better 
sales when the building season opens. There was a 
recent decline of $5 per ton on weights, but there seems 
to be a general feeling that prices are still too high. 
Jobbers are carrying small stocks, and are having any 
large orders delivered from the foundries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, 
in ton lots, $45 per ton; in less than ton lots, $47 per ton 


Stove Pipe and Stove Boards.—Jobbers report a fair 
volume of sales in both stove pipe and stove boards for 
future delivery. Some of the patterns and sizes elimi- 
nated during the war period are said to be reappearing, 
but there will still be quite a list of stove boards that 
will not be on the market this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square crys- 
tal stove board, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.05 per doz. ; 26 x 26, 
$13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.; 30 x 30, $17.15 per 
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doz, ; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz. ; 36 x 36, $24.65 per doz. Square 
crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.90 per doz. ; 
24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 per doz. ; 28 x 28 $8.75 
per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 32 x 32, $12.30 per doz.; 
35 xX 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per cent dis- 
count in case lots. 

Tacks.—For some time there have been rumors of 
price changes in tacks, but none have as yet made their 
appearance in the quotations issued by local jobbers. 
Sales are light, but will increase as the season advances: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—There seems to be a very fair de- 
mand for wheelbarrows for immediate shipment, but 
there is little future business in evidence. Just now 
everything points to a big increase in road and general 
construction work, and this should make the spring 
wheelbarrow business heavy. No price changes are re- 
ported. 

From jobbers stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 
all steel, $7.25 each; common tray or stave 
$2.25 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4 each. 

Wire Products.—The situation with regard to wire 
products is still one in which the jobbers and consumers 
are buying only in such quantities as are required for 
actual needs. Despite this fact, there is no surplus of 
barb wire on the local markets, as shipments are slow. 
Retail stocks are generally low. The makers are hold- 
ing firmly to prices, and do not hold out any hope of 
lower prices for some time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount 

Wire CLotH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher 






4 tubular barrows, 
tray barrows, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Boston, March 1, 1919 
NENTIMENT among the retail hardware trade of 
S New England seems to bx more cheerful without a 
realization of the fact among the fellows themselves. 
There is the same old belief that hardware values will 
be lower, but one hears less and less talk on this sub- 
ject each day. February turned out to be a much bet- 
ter month in point of sales and profits than most retail 
firms anticipated, which unquestionably explains in a 
large measure the better feeling. In making purchases 
a great deal of caution is still used by the retailers, but 
they are ordering often. And one thing is very notice- 
able—that individual orders placed with jobbers to-day, 
in a majority of cases, contain a much larger number 
of different items than was the case a month ago. This 
fact is encouraging because it shows the average retail 
dealer is doing a good general business. He may not 
be selling as many snow shovels and similar things as 
he was a year ago, when we had lots of snow, but he is 
making up this deficit on other lines. 

And he is not selling the normal amount of builders’ 
hardware, and yet here and there we hear of a fellow 
who is doing quite a little business along these lines. 
For instance, we know of one order for door hangers 
recently placed with a jobber that was the largest of 
its kind received by the jobber in a great many months. 
Thinking that possibly the retail concern’s order was 
not just right the jobber took the trouble to call up 
the party for verification, and found to his surprise it 
was correct. Home building is on the increase in spots 
at least, and it is but natural to suppose it will grad- 
ually spread throughout New England. And here is 
another line of action on which the average retail dealer 
is having considerable success. He is plugging along 
on this or that line of hardware bought at war-time 
prices that he happened to be “long” on around the 
first of the year when he took stock. Gradually he is 
working off this stock, and at a profit, too, which nat- 
urally makes him more cheerful. If every New Eng- 
land retail dealer could work off such stock before the 
end of another month it would help a great deal. By 
plugging along on war-priced stock and turning over 
new goods more often than usual the retail dealer 
should be able to stand a pretty stiff income tax next 
year. 

Local shelf hardware jobbers, as a rule, report Feb- 
ruary sales as far in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding month last year. In one or two instances 
February with them was the best February on record. 
Granting this report true it is not to be wondered at 
that they, as well as the retail dealer, are feeling better. 
They, as everybody else, are using more or less cau- 
tion in purchasing certain lines of hardware, but as a 


whole they show courage and confidence in the future 
in the matter of purchases. The jobbers are consider- 
ably interested in Secretary William C. Redfield’s pro- 
posed plans for the solution of the resumption of active 
buying of goods throughout the country. Secretary 
Redfield hopes to have the approval of President Wilson 
to create a board largely from the heads of the War 
Industries Board. Such a board, it is felt, should be 
able to work out a plan to ascertain a fair selling price 
for materials. The board would remain only so long 
as it might be deemed in the public interest for the 
good of all. 

Heavy hardware jobbers of New England are still 
looking for lower iron and steel prices and naturally 
are buying from the mills no more than they have to. 
There is not one of them but what will admit they have 
no real basic reason why prices should be lower. There 
is not one of them but what will admit they are 
doing a better business than anticipated. There is 


,not one of them but what will admit they are making 


money. All talk of lower iron and steel prices is noth- 
ing more or less than superstition, therefore. A rep- 
resentative of one of the largest jobbers is bold enough 
to say: “Busy? Well not over-burdened, but sales are 
holding up well and the general situation is far better 
than the calamity howlers would have it.” This par- 
ticular house did a larger January business than it did 
in 1918 and 1917 for the corresponding month, and its 
February business was entirely satisfactory. Fortified 
with this bit of information we tried to find a concern 
that would admit it was running behind. Not one. 
Not satisfied, we tackeled the steel and iron fellows 
themselves. It so happened that the fellows we found 
were not directly interested in the hardware end of 
the game. Instead, they sold to the street and steam 
railways, and to other large individual consumers. This 
fellow recently had booked a large order for iron; that 
fellow an order for steel; another expected a large rail 
order from the Boston Elevated Railroad; another 
hoped to connect with another New England Street 
Railroad company order; they were all doing business 
or had prospects and good ones. What was the out- 
look for lower iron and steel prospects? Lower prices 
might come, but not while trade was as good as it was 
to-day. Then we go outside and get the fresh air and 
try to figure out how long this optimism will be in 
reaching the heavy hardware jobber. A hardware cor- 
respondent’s job as a “diagnoser” is a tough one at 
times. To resume: 

Anvils.—Anvils are not moving even in a normal 
way. Most everybody who naturally would buy anvils 
apparently supplied wants during war days. Notwith- 
standing the inactivity of the market, prices hold firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25e 


per lb 
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Axes.—Very few axes are selling these days, business 
being confined to odds and ends. So far as can be 
learned the jobbers have not as yet placed many orders 
for new goods, which would indicate they expect lower 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz 

Axle Grease.—Axle grease sales hold up well, and as 
nobody is over-stocked the market holds very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Snow Flake brand, 1 quart 
$3.40; 2 quart, $6; 4 quart size, $10 per doz 

Axles.—Occasionally a jobber receives an order for 
some axles. It is evident that sales are more frequent 
than they were a month or more ago, and some jobbers 
claim business really is normal. Prices hold firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Square bed, drawn bed 
and 1 piece under 2% in, 12c. per Ilb.; 2% and 8 in., léec. 
All axles without boxes, 2c. Ib. extra 

Barbed Wire.—The recent readjustment of barbed 
wire prices has brought out numerous inquiries, but 
comparatively few actual bookings. The fact, however, 
that buyers are showing more interest in the market is 
encouraging to jobbers, who say they are in a position 
to make good deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weight reels, $5.80 
per 100 lb.; 80-rod reels, four point barbed, $5 per reel; plain 
two-ply twisted, 80-rod reels, $4.50 per reel; staples, $5.80 
per 100 Ib. 

We quote, f.o.b. factory: 
wire, in le than carload lot 
$4.01 Two-ply twisted in le 
reel; in carloads, $3.71 

Boilers.—There has been a slight reduction in the 
price of wash boilers, the demand for which is not es- 
pecially good. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Aside from a slight reduction in the 
price of stove bolts, quotations on bolts and nuts remain 
as heretofore. The demand for both is quite satisfac- 
tory, many jobbers saying it is normal. There is a gen- 
eral belief among the jobbers that prices from the mills 
may be lower, yet they are ordering fresh stock when- 
ever needed, and because they are getting good de- 
liveries they do not appear to be worrying much over 
the future. In other words, they are inclined to be 
satisfied with letting things simmer along. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x 4 and smaller, 25 and 
§ per cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 20 and 24% pet 

ent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 40 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent di 
count; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and 4 


80-rod reels galvanized barbed 
$4.06 per 100 Ib in carload 
than carload lot $3 76 per 


maller, 35 per cent 
discount; 64% x ™% and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; igle carriage bolt 60 per 





cent discount; stove bolts, large quantitie 60 and 10 per 
cent discount; small quantities, 50 and 10 per cent discount 
bolt ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolt 10 and 5 per cent 
discount; semi-finished nut 9/16 and maller, 60 per cent 
discount , and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount fin 


ished case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; Hl. I. square 
blank in full keg, list plus le. per 1600 Ib tapped, plus le 
hexagon blank, plus le.; tapped, plus 1: Cc. P. Cc. & T. square 
blank, plus le tapped, plus le hexagon blank, plus le 
tapped, plus le. 

Carpet Sweepers.—There is nothing of especial im- 
portance that has developed in the market for carpet 
sweepers since last reports. Sales are satisfactory, all 
things considered, and prices hold steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock 
per doz nickeled, $38; American Queen, $43 

Chain.—Local jobbers report a good demand for all 
kinds of chain. The market was so long practically 
bare of this material that when consumers found the 
jobbers were beginning to buy they were anxious to 
place orders. But the average jobber has not stocked 
up heavily because he feels there is not a great deal 
of money in handling chain. As a result actual trans- 
actions are not as large as they might be. 


Universal japanned $33 


We quote proof coil, self-colored chain, in cask lot from 
jobbers’ tock 3/16 in., $17.10 yy in $14.55 5/16 im., 
$13.55; % in., $123; 7/16 in., $13; % in, $13 % in., $13 per 


100 Ih, Quotations on B.B., twist link and long link chain 


furnished on application. 

Cutlery.—Cutlery, generally speaking, is moving in 
larger volume. A large number of retail dealers evi 
dently have become convinced that many lines of this 
class of hardware will not be lower for several months, 
at least, and that by holding off they are letting slip a 
chance to make a dollar. 

SNIP: Trimmer, No. 12, 97 
$1.72; No. 8 $195: No. 7, $2.45 
dozen; No. 1, $10.75 

Scissors Heinisch and Wi 
(two sharp points), 3-in 


each; No. 10, $ 
Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
good standard embroidery 
$8.85 list per dozen 3Yy-in a maT) 

4 in., $9.50 Stundard ladies’ (one round and one 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen: 5-in, $10.10: 6-in., $11.40 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen: 41%4-in 
$9.20; 5-in., $950 Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen 





Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen Nail, 314-in $12.65 
list per dozen 

SHEARS High-grade japanned, 6-in $8.60 per dozen; 
6%-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 7%4-in., $10.25: 8-in., $10.80: 8% 
in., $11.35; 9-in., $13.45: 10-in., $16.70: 11-in $18.85: 12-in 


$20.45: 13-in., $22.60 


Popular-priced goods (warranted). all 
Sizes, $4 per dozen 


Low-priced goods, all size $2 per dozen 


INNIVES Butcher 
dozen i-in., $4.80; 
$11; 14-in., $14 

PocKET KNIVES Standard make, $7.50 to $9 per dozen 

Hair CUTTERS Popular kinds, plain case ray ind $1.50 
ancy cases cost more 

SAFETY RAZORS Gillette regular set $5 traveling set 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount Auto Strop regular set 
$5, le 25 per cent discount Gem, $1 set $8.40 in dozen 
and $9 in less than dozen lot lever-Ready et $5.40 in 
dozen and $9 in I than dozen lot 


Coal Hods.—Coal hod sales continue in sufficient 
volume to keep interest in this department very much 


knive tandarad 
8-in., $6; 9-in., $7 


mike H-it $4 per 


10-in., $8.50 


alive. There have been rumors of a reduction in prices, 
but these, when run down, appear without foundation. 

We quote from jobber tock Mediur grade (wood 
handle), japanned, No 15, $5.58 per d No. 1¢ . ) No 
17, $6.23. Galvanized, No, 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9 
No. 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—It is much the same old 
story in the glass cooking ware line. The demand is 
unusually good, but actual goods billed out are com- 
paratively small in volume, because the manufacturers 
are decidedly backward in making deliveries to the job- 
bers. The manufacturers in so many words say they 
have really more business than they can attend to for 
some time. 


We quote from jobber tocl Casserole round, 
$1 pe dozen Ll, -qt S21 ye do t 
Baking dishes, uncovered, 1-qt 10.20 per d 1 
per dozen; 2-qt $14.40 per cozer Piece poleet 
dozer Cake dishe $9 per dozen Bre 
per dozen Small baki dishe $1 » to » 


Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list 

Drills.—Quotations on bit stock, ratchet and wood 
boring brace bits are unchanged, but those on most 
other kinds have been slightly reduced, possibly 5 per 
cent on the average. The demand for drills is fully 
up to expectations and the revision in prices has been 
more in keeping with hardware values in general than 
for any other reason. 

We quote from jobber toc] Carbon Z 1p to 
] pl ! per cer ! I 

01 nt discount ; blacksmiths’ d i | 
! i l er cent ¢ ount \ } } } 
per cent discount adi and cour 
Hit ‘ tril price on applic 


Files.—The market on file 
changed, yet general sentiment is that the undertone 
is not firm as might be. The demand is 
good, all things considered, but it is not enough so, in 
the minds of many people, to warrant a continuation 
of war-time values. 


apparently has not 


quite as { 


We quote from jobber ton Niche 10 and 10 per 
‘ discount \ronade OO are , el t « i 
Western, J. B. Smit! net 
discount , y ¢ ‘ ! tern), t 1 cr 
hand it’ file | 1 \ i I wae 
cer liscount 


Freezers.—Orders for ice cream freezers, to be de 
livered later in the season, are beginning to come for 
ward in fairly satisfactory quantitie The big retail 
buying movement, however, has not set in, possibly 
because the trade has been too busy with other things. 


We quote fror obber t« W té lou 
1-«t PAS -«t my t-qt an 1-ct 4 ‘ 
qt $6.93: 10-at., $ 12-qt $11 >: 15-qt 
4 , t 


1% | aq $202 ) enel 

Galvanized Bars.—There is, perhaps, a slightly bet 
ter movement in galvanized bars, both in and out of 
Boston. But of course the market is not nearly as 
active as it was when New England shipbuilding was 
at its height last year, a fact that some of the jobbers 
are finding hard to adjust themselves to. Prices are 
reported as very steady here. 


We quote from jobbe tor Flat ulvanized 1 

tocks, 1 x \% in., 12 ft. lons ot) ) per 100 Ib 1 x f } 
12 ft. long, $9 1x \% in 16 ft ons 16 
tt ong SS £0 

Round galvanized bar it toc) ! ! 1 ft ‘ 0 
per 100 Ib in 1 ft. long 70 ; it ! ft r $8.60 


Galvanized Goods.—Galvanized pails are selling from 
day to day, and as nobody is carrying any more stock 
than they are actually obliged, the market appears in 


a healthy condition. Ash sifters are not doing well, 


the buying movement some time ago having spent 
itself. 
Patt Common galvanized pai light f } 
per dozen 10-qt $4 20 1 at $4160 14-qt., $ 1 
pail heavy finist 14-qt., 0 b ft t} 
doze lighter weight 14-qt 6.75 
S re! Commor round rim No 19 
Favorite, without cover, $6.50 per doze Panid ) 
vithout cover, $8 per dozen Dover Safet 
1 per dozen Rotary (Suece ), $39 per dozer 
Glass.—The retail demand for glass still holds up 


well, and naturally more or les 
of jobbers’ hands. 


stock is moving out 
For the first time in many months 


the wholesalers seem to feel that sales are better, but 
only a shade so. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocl Gla “le A and RB. first 
three 0 per cent discount ibove first three brackets. 79 ner 
nt discount from the list double A, 80 per ent discount 
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double B, 82 per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 
80 per cent discount; single lights, 80 per cent discount. 

Leaded Glass.—Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monu- 
mental figured, -in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 
23c. per sq. ft. 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; %4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Gloves.—Prices on cotton gloves have been reduced 
slightly, on the average less than 10 per cent. Local 
jobbers say they have received quite a number of orders 
for gloves for fall delivery, and it is generally under- 
stood that the prices at which the retail dealers bought 
will be readjusted to conform with the new lists. 


Handles.—The recent upward revision in hickory 
handles amounted to 162/3 per cent. The demand for 
handles is unusually good, according to jobbers. 


Horseshoes.—The demand for horseshoes is no bet- 
ter, the reduction in prices noted during the past fort- 
night having failed to bring out orders. The feeling 
persists, however, that business should begin to im- 
prove before long, for the shoers have been carrying 
unusually small stocks for some months. The new 
prices, it is felt, are low enough to inspire business 
once the consuming public begins to buy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg; to Connecti- 
cut trade, $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. : 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12 per keg; track side 
weights, : toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe 
creased, $7. side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $10. iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk, 
$10; tips, .25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Iron.—There has been a marking down in quotations 
on refined iron and common merchant iron, round and 
square, but otherwise prices are the same as reported 
last week. The demand for iron is fairly good, and 
the change in prices simply was in keeping with a re- 
vision on other grades made several weeks ago. 

Hoop iron, $6 per 100 lb. base; band iron, $5.55 base; best 
iron flats, rounds and squares, $6.50; H. & P. ovals, half 
ovals, bevels and half rounds, best iron, $7; refined iron, 
$4.95; common iron, 9/16 to 1% in. round and square, $4.20; 
yx 4to1 x 4 in., $4.20; Norway iron, $20; with National 
bar iron extras; broken bundles, add 4c. per Ib Quantity 
differentials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib., 30c. 
per 100 Ib.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib 

Nails.—A slightly better call for cut nails is reported. 
Jobbers are of the opinion that prices will not be lower 
for some weeks, and their confidence, coupled with a 
recent price reduction, seems to have inspired more or 
less buying. Wire nails are selling slowly, possibly 
because most people are well supplied, or possibly be- 
cause of a rumor that the mills have lowered their 
price. So far as can be learned here there is no founda- 
tion for the report that mill wire nail prices have been 
cut. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 to $4.75 
base; from the factory, in carload lots, $3.55 base, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; in less than carload lots, $3.75 base. Cut nails, 
from jobbers’ stocks, Tremont, $5.80 base; in carload lots, 
$5.35 base f.o.b. warehouse; in less than carload lots, $5.45 
Horseshoe nails, No. 5, $5.75 to $6.75: No. 6, $5.25 to $6; 
No. 7, $5 to $5.75; No. 8, $4.75 to $5.50; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, 
$4.65 to $5.35. For less than 25 Ib. of a size add 1c. per Ib.. 








Papers.—The demand for tarred and sheathing papers 
seems to be a little better, but the market is far from 
active. It is a fact that retail orders mention papers 
more frequently than has been the case before in many 
months. The manufacturers are bending every effort 
to hold values on their present level and the market 
evidently is steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks fest grades of sheathing 
paper, $85 a ton Best grades of tarred paper, $66 a ton. 

Poultry Supplies—A good movement of all kinds of 
poultry supplies is again noted this week. Dressed 
fowl at 40 to 45c. a pound on a Saturday night evi- 
dently has inspired New Englanders with the idea that 
it pays to keep hens. Prices on most kinds of feeds 
are tending downward, a fact that should stimulate the 
demand for poultry supplies. Most of the Boston seed 
houses (not hardware concerns) are making prominent 
displays of incubators, brooders and the like, which 
should help advertise goods held by retail hardware 
firms in out-of-town places, because a fellow on the 
way to his train sees the incubator or brooder and 
thinks about it all the way to his home town. If the 
out-of-town retail hardware dealer happens to have an 
incubator or brooder exhibit in his window he often 
catches a customer on his way from the train to the 
home. Netting prices, which are firm, follow: 

Galvanized hexagon, six square, poultry netting, 45 per 
cent discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 35 per cent discount, 


f.o.b. Boston. Pittsburgh freight to be added to invoice 
when rendered. All orders taken to be for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Reamers.—The demand for reamers is quiet, but no- 
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body is overstocked and the market appears on a very 
steady basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count; bridge square, 55 per cent discount; chucking (pin 
excepted), 15 per cent discount; chucking, pin, 25 per cent 
discount; sleeves, 50 and 10 per cent discount; pitted sockets, 
50 per cent discount. 

Rivets.—The market for rivets apparently is steady 
and fully as active as it was a year ago. According 
to the jobbers there are signs that business will con- 
tinue to increase from now on, and for that reason 
some of them have been ordering a little more freely 
from the mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 pet 
cent discount; structural rivets, full kegs, $6.10 base per 
100 Ib. 

Roofing Cement.—Roofing cement is selling fairly 
well, sales keeping pace with or doing a little better 
than those for the various kinds of paper. Prices are 
reported as firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing cement in 5-lb 
containers, 74%4c. per pound, in 2%-lb. containers, 8c. per 
pound. 

Rope.—The advance in rope continues, Manila now 
being 2c. per pound higher than it was a week ago 
and 9c. a pound higher than it was during the early 
part of February. Sisal has been advanced 2c. per 
pound, making a net advance of 4c. during the past 
fortnight. Tarred lath yarn also is 2c. a pound higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 33c. per pound 
base; sisal, 27c.; tarred lath yarn, 24c. 

Rubber Tire Goods.—No change in the rubber tire 
goods situation is noted. The jobbers are still holding 
very small stocks, but the demand is exceptionally 
light, and for that reason prices are largely nominal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channel, 7c 
per pound; rubber tire wire, 16c. per pound. 

Sandpaper.—Sandpaper is moving in slightly larger 
volume, but individual sales continue mostly for small 
lots. Jobbers’ stocks are far from large and the market 
is reported as on a steady basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grade, No. 00.0, $7.50 
per ream; No. \4, $7.90; No. 1, $9; No. 1%, $10.50; No. 2, 
$12.15; No. 214, $13.95; No. 3, $15.90; assorted, $10.50; sub- 
ject to 10 per cent discount. 

Star grade, No. 00.0, $6.75; No. %, $7.20; No. 1, $8.10; 
No. 1%, $9.15; No. 2, $10.35; No. 2%, $11.70; No. 3, $13; 
assorted, $9.50 per ream; subject to 30 and 10 per cent dis- 
count on full packages and 30 per cent discount on broken 
packages, 

Emery cloth and paper still retain the old list with 10 per 
cent discount. 

Sash Cord.—The jobbers have reduced their prices 
on sash cord in keeping with the recent drop in manu- 
facturers’ lists. The demand for sash cord continues 
very quiet, and as jobber and retail dealer alike are 
carrying small stocks, the manufacturer is hoping busi- 
ness will improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Samson, 90c. per pound base; Silver Lake, 88c. ; 

Sash Weights.—Inquiries for sash weights continue 
few and far between, but so far as can be learned there 
has been no weakening of prices anywhere. Local 
stocks in jobbers’ hands are comparatively small. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash weights from stock 
384c. per lb. Direct shipments from foundry, 38e. per Ib 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Screws.—Orders for wood screws are coming in more 
freely than they have before in many weeks. The 
market is by no means active, but it is enough so to 
give considerable encouragement to jobber and manu- 
facturer alike. Stocks here are only moderately large, 
but the manufacturers are in a position to make prompt 
deliveries and there should be no serious hitch in get- 
ting goods into retail hands. There has been a general 
downward revision in cap and set screw prices as quoted 
by local jobbing interests. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wood screws, flat head 
bright, 70 and 20 per cent discount; flat head blued, 70 and 
20 per cent discount plus 5 per cent; round head blued, 65 
and 20 per cent discount; flat head brass and bronzed, 42% 
and 20 per cent discount; round head brass and bronzed, 
10 and 20 per cent discount; flat and round head nickel, 57% 
and 20 per cent discount; galvanized, 55 and 20 per cent 
discount. 

Cap and set screws: In full packages, set screws, including 
headless, 55 per cent discount; square and hexagon head 
cap screws, 50 per cent discount; fillister head cap screws, 
35 per cent discount; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount; 
round and button head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken 
packages, set, including headless, 40 per cent discount ; square 
and hexagon head cap, 35 per cent discount; fillister head 
cap, 20 per cent discount; flat head cap, 10 per cent discount ; 
round and button head cap, 10 per cent discount 

Shoe Findings.—The retail hardware trade is re- 
ported as taking hold of cut soles and strips in larger 
volume. They are still buying carefully, but steadily, 
and the shoe finding jobbers appear entirely satisfied 
with the situation. The demand for strips, they say, 
is running very largely to the best qualities, and the 






Braided cotton sash cord 
Phoenix, 64e. 
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supposition is the retail trade finds these clean up bet- 
ter. Speaking of the cut stock situation a jobber says 
that Army rejects are slowly but gradually cleaning 
up. While Army rejects are on the market the cutters 
will not do much because they cannot afford to. Asa 
result the best grades of cut stock are scarce and get- 
ting more so every day. The foreign demand for shoul- 
ders, from which stock is cut, keeps the domestic market 
on a well cleaned up, firm and good trading basis. This 
particular jobber, therefore, cannot see lower prices for 
cut stock or strips for a long time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Taps, men’s light, $1 per 
dozen; medium light, $1.65; medium heavy, $2.50; heavy, 
$3.75. Women’s light, 75c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.35. 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women. 

Strips—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. per pound; branded, 
45c.; oak heavy, medium and light, 65c. per pound 

Shields.—The recent readjustment in prices on va- 
rious kinds of shields has brought out some new orders, 
but the market is by no means active. There is, how- 
ever, just enough buying to give considerable courage to 
the jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lag screw expansion 
shields, in full kegs, 75 per cent discount; in broken pack- 
ages, 70 per cent. Machine bolt expansion shields, in full 
kegs. 50 per cent discount; broken packages, 40 per cent 
discount. 

Snaths.—Scattering orders for snaths for future de- 
livery are being received here, and there is every in- 
dication that from now on business should improve. 
Prices appear on a very steady basis. 

Snaths, ash grass, $12 per dozen: cherry, $14.50; ash brush, 
$13.75 per dozen. A discount of 50c. per dozen is allowed on 
lots of 20 doz. or more. 

Soldering Coppers.—Prices on soldering coppers have 
been readjusted downward and the market to-day is on 
a 43c. per pound basis. 

Springs.—The situation on carriage and wagon 
springs has not changed noticeably since last reports. 
Occasionally an order for such goods is received in 
Boston, but the market, the jobbers confess, is some- 
what disappointing. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
springs, 15c. per Ib. 

Steel_— Weekly sales of steel hold up remarkably well, 
especially in view of the fact that everybody is either 
talking or thinking lower prices. The buying is usually 
in small lots, but there are so many such orders that 
aggregate sales are running well ahead of those for 
the corresponding period last year. Jobbers very often 
find themselves obliged to replenish stocks, but in doing 
so they use considerable caution. Shipments from the 
mills are fairly prompt, yet they can be improved upon. 
Local stocks are no more than fairly good. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 Ib... $4 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, $4 
base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, tees, under 3 in., 
base per 100 Ib. 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons. list plus 10 per cent; flats, list plus 15 per cent. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger, $4.50; thinner and nar- 
rower, $5. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 per 100 Ib. Toe 
calk steel, 6c. per Ib. base; broken bundles, 6'4c. base. 

Hoop steel, $6 per 100 Ib. base; band steel, $4.60. 

Spring steel, open hearth, 9c. per lb. base; better grades, 


stocks: Wagon and earriage 


stock lengths, $4 


Steel Goods.—The distribution of hoes, rakes, shovels 
and similar steel goods from jobbers hands is progress- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. Throughout New Eng- 
land the cost of fresh vegetables is practically on a 
par with the war basis and gradually and surely rising 
all the time. Those people who did not operate a war 
garden last summer undoubtedly will seriously consider 
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doing so in the future. The more war gardens there 
are the better will be the sale of steel goods. 

Tacks.—Tacks are selling better than they were a 
month or so ago, but there is still room for a great 
deal of improvement in the demand. So far as can be 
learned almost everybody connected with the hardware 
business has been carrying unusually small supplies of 
tacks. Granting this fact true, the condition of the 
market cannot be construed as anything but healthy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
Ib. Add to base extras as per differentials list reported 

Copper tacks, sizes ™% to 1. in. base, 55c. Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 

Traps.—Traps are not selling any better than they 
were last week notwithstanding the recent readjust- 
ment of prices. But nobody is carrying enough stock 
to cause worry, and for that reason the market appears 
to be on a good foundation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Victor, without chain, No 
0, $1.07 net per dozen; No. 1, $1.23; No. 1%, $1.98; No. 2 
$2.96; No. 3, $4.19; No. 4, $5.16 With chain, No. 0, $1.40; 
No. 1, $1.65; No. 11g, $2.48; No. 2, $3.46; No. 3, $4.89; No. 4 
$5.87. 

Jump, without chain, No. 0, $1.46; No. 1, $1.69; No. 1%, 
$2.69; No. 2, $4.23; No. 3, $5.63; No. 4, $6.80. With chain, 
No. 0, $1.91; No. 1, $2.25: No 1%, $3.36; No. 2, $4.91; No. 3 
$6.58; No. 4, $7.75. 
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Washers.—Jobbers report the call for washers as 
normal. There are no special features to be noted in 
connection with the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib 
kegs, list plus 2c. per Ib. Smaller lots as follows: 100 to 199 
Ib., 3c. per Ib.; 50 to 99 Ib., 4ce.: 25 to 49 Ib., Se ; 10 to 24 Ib., 
6c.; 1 to 9 Ib., 7c. per Ib.; malleable washers, 12e¢ per Ib.; 
cast washers, % in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib., and larger, be 

Wire Cloth.—“A slight improvement in the demand 
for future delivery,” is the way jobbers in general size 
up the wire cloth market. But they admit that busi- 
ness is not as large as they would like to see it. On 
the other hand, those retail dealers we have talked with 
since last reports have all the confidence needed in the 
future of wire cloth. Most of them say the reason they 
are not buying is they have no storage space. They 
intend to huy later, and most of them, strange to re- 
late, are not looking for any change in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 


Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.40 per sq. ft., f.o.b. Boston 
* 


Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 


2.30 per sq. ft., f.o.b. factory. Silver wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$3.10, f.ob. Boston, and $3.05 per sq. ft f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Prices on bronze wire cloth are quoted on the same basis and 
under the same conditions as last senson 


Wire Scrzening.—The demand for wire screening ap- 
pears to be limited to small quantities, yet most job- 
bers report their total sales each week are up to or 
ahead of those of 1917. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 12 to 18 in 
per 100 sq. ft.; 18 to 24 in., $5.25; 24 to 48 im. $5.50 

Wrenches.—Wrenches are not selling as well as they 
might. Many of the retail dealers still have a con- 
siderable stock of war-finished goods on hand that they 
are anxious to dispose of before placing new orders. 
Most of them admit the war-finished product has sold 
slowly, and they feel that it is going to take some time 
for them to educate the general public back into buying. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches, Stillson and 
Trimo, 50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; parts, 50 and 10 
and 5 per cent discount; Coes and parts plus 5 per cent dis- 
count; drop forged, 25 per cent discount; Westcott’s, 10 per 
cent discount ‘ 

Zine.—The demand for sheet zine holds up well, but 
it could be improved upon. Stocks here are far from 
plentiful, and with business improving jobbers’ ideas 
on values are more inclined to be optimistic than pes- 
simistic. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 9-36 in heets, in full 
casks, 13c. per pound; 200-lb. casks, 13%e.; broken casks 


l4c 


screening, $5 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 4, 1919. 

HE proposed plan of Secretary of Commerce Red- 

field, made public about two weeks ago, to fix a 
new and lower list of prices on pig iron, semi-finished 
steel and finished steel products, in an effort to stabilize 
the market, finds less and less favor with the steel pro- 
ducers, and it is not believed now that anything will 
come of it. It is the opinion of men who have been in 
the steel trade for a great many years, both in an ex- 
ecutive and operating capacity, that the only proper 
way that the readjustment in the steel market can be 
worked out is to allow it to work itself out in a natural 
way and be governed entirely by the law of supply and 
demand. It is pointed out that the price of copper is 
now less than one-half what is was, before the war 


stopped, but in spite of this, the new demand for copper 
is dull and does not show any signs of early betterment. 
This is given as the main reason why the suggested 
plan of Secretary Redfield will not work out in a satis- 
factory way. 

The new demand for finished iron and steel products, 
as shown by reports from all over the country, is pos- 
sibly a little heavier than it was two or three weeks 
ago. This increase in demand, and it is no doubt very 
small, does not come from any belief on the part of 
jobbers or consumers that prices will not be lower, 
but entirely from the fact that stocks of goods both 
in the hands of jobbers and consumers are low and need 
to be replenished quite often. The automobile trade is, 
and has been for three or four weeks, the leading and 
largest buyer of steel supplies, and at present it is said 


Pb cide Ry 
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automobile builders are buying nearly 50 per cent of 
the sheets that are being turned out and from 25 to 50 
per cent of other steel materials. Railroads are buying 
very little, being under the dominant hand of the Rail- 
road Administration at Washington, D. C., but last 
week to the general surprise of the trade the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad put out an inquiry for 7500 
kegs of spikes, but is not known whether the road will 
buy these. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad recently 
placed specifications with a local maker for 3000 kegs f 
spikes; however, general buying by the railroads is 
very light, with no signs of it increasing in the near 
future. 

There is more and more cutting in prices, but so far 
it is not very serious. Rivets are being sold at about $4 
per ton under what are regarded as regular prices, 
but the new demand is quiet and only for small lots to 
meet actual needs. There is also some cutting in prices 
of nuts and bolts, probably about 5 per cent on regular 
prices, but makers report the new demand for these as 
being very quiet and, like rivets, only for small lots 
to meet actual needs and for prompt shipment. There 
is evidence that very large quantities of finished steel 
products of various kinds that were ordered by the 
Government just before the war stopped, and for ship- 
ment to France and other countries, are held in ware- 
houses, and just how the Government is going to dis- 
pose of these large stocks of material is giving a good 
deal of concern to the trade. 

Export inquiry for iron and steel products of various 
kinds is fairly heavy. Belgium is inquiring for 12,000 
tons of billets and 1200 tons of sheet bars. Quite a 
large order for tinplate was sold recently for delivery 
in France at a price somewhat higher than is quoted to 
the domestic trade. 

General conditions in the jobbing and retail hard- 
ware trade show absolutely no change over those noted 
in our report of last week. Neither jobbers or retailers 
are disposed to buy ahead, believing that prices are 
bound to be lower in the near future; in fact, jobbers 
that have the best interests of their retail trade at 
heart are advising their trade to buy goods very 
cautiously and only in such quantities as are needed 
to supply demands of customers. Declines in prices of 
from 10 to 20 per cent have been made, and it is certain 
that on other lines of goods prices will be lower in the 
near future. The volume of new business in the hard- 
ware trade is keeping up fairly well and already a 
heavy demand has set in for garden tools and other 
spring goods. The trade in automobile accessories is 
reported to be very active, and it is evident will be over 
all of this year. Some dealers are looking for a reduc- 
tion in prices of tires in the near future, but so far 
nothing official on this has been given out. The very 
pleasant weather of the past month has done much to 
keep the hardware trade active, and retailers look for a 
good volume of business this year. Collections are re- 
ported to be satisfactory. 


Axes.—The new demand is falling off some, due to 
the dull building operations all over the country. Man- 
ufacturers are now guaranteeing prices against decline, 
and this may have the effect of increasing the demand 


to some extent. Deliveries are being made very 
promptly. 

Jobbers quote about as follows, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh: First 
quality, single bitted axes, $12 to $14 per dozen; double bit 


axes, $16 to $18 per dozen 


Chain.— Manufacturers report that the new demand 
for chain is a little better, but the trade is still buying 
only in small lots for actual needs. Stocks are fairly 
heavy. Prices are still more or less irregular, and it 
is believed they may be lower in the near future, in 
sympathy with other lines of finished goods. 


Nuts and Bolts.—No action of importance was taken 
at the recent meeting of the nut and bolt makers held 
here, and no offic‘al changes were made in prices. At 
the same time it is a fact that the regular discounts 
are not being strictly observed in all cases. The new 
demand is light, and orders are being placed only for 
small lots to meet actual needs. Discounts, which are 
not being formally observed, to the large jobbing trade, 
on which jobbers charge the usual advances to the 
small trade, are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, 
% x4 in., smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; larger and 

3 carriage bolts, % x6 in., smaller and 


longer, 35-5 per cent; 
shorter roll thread, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 per 
40 per cent; lag bolts, 5%-10 per 





cent; larger and longer sizes, 
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cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot pressed nuts, 
square blank, 2.50c. per Ib.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 
2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per Ib.; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 2.10c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t, 
square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t 
square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2c. per lb.; semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in 
and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 per cent; stove 
bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per 
cent; large rivets, structural and ship, $4.40 base; boiler riv- 
ets, $4.50 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets, 50-10 
per cent. Also prices carry standard extras, and are for 
delivery f. 0. b. Chicago. 

bolts, small sizes, 40 per cent; large, 20 and 5 
Machine bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 25 and 5 
Bolt ends, 25 and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 40 per 


Carriage 
per cent. 
per cent. 


cent. Large rivets, $5.50 base; 7/16 in. and smaller, 40 per 
cent. off list. Nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off list; hexagon, 


tapped hot punched, 85c. off list. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers continue to report that 
the new demand for both iron and steel bars is quiet, 
and only for such lots as are needed to meet actual 
wants. Specifications against contracts are fair, and 
none of the bar mills is running full time. Prices given 
below are largely nominal, and on iron bars are being 
shaded. 

We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill in large lots. 

We quote common merchant iron per 100 Ib. at $3.25 per 

s¢ sizes, bar iron made from all selected scrap, at $4 per 
100 Ib, for base sizes, and refined iron at $4.50 per 100 Ib, 
for base sizes. These prices subject to the extras for size, 
quantity, ete., as established by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


Sheets.—Makers of sheets report that at present the 
automobile builders are placing orders for about 45 
per cent of all the new business that is going in sheets, 
and will likely continue to do so for some time. Some 
five or six of the sheet mills that make a specialty of 
automobile sheets, are said to be fully sold up for the 
first half of this year. Independent sheet mills are 
operating to about 75 per cent of capacity, but are said 
to have only about six weeks’ work ahead. Makers 
are absolutely refusing to guarantee prices against de- 
cline. There is some shading in prices of sheets, but 
it is not general by any means. Prices are quoted fairly 
steady, but there is still a feeling in the trade that a 
lower market on sheets may come before long. 

The base price for No. 10 blue annealed sheets is 3.90c., 
while the base price for black sheets is 4.70c., and _ for 
—— sheets 6.05¢c., f. o. b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


_ Tin Plate.—Jobbers and consumers of tin plate con- 
tinue to place orders for small lots only to cover cur- 
rent needs, and there is no disposition to make con- 
tracts. Some tin plate mills are operating to only 50 
per cent of capacity, but others are doing a little better 
[The export inquiry is heavy, coming from France, 
Japan, China and other countries. Foreign orders 
usually go at a little higher prices than are charged 
to the domestic trade. Prices to the large trade are 
given below, the usual advances to small buyers being 
charged. 

We quote tin plate in large lots at $7.35 base box, f. 0. b 

Pittsburgh 
New prices on terne plate, effective Jan. 1, are as follow 
8-lb.—200-Ib., $14.50; 8-Ib—I. C., $14.80; 5 
15-lb.—I. C, 20-Ib.—I. C., $18.75; 25-lb.—I. C., $20; 
30-lb.—I. C., $21; 35-lb.—I. C., $22; 40-lb.—I. C., $20. All 
f. o. b.. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—It now develops that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. was the low bidder on the 20,000 kegs 
or more of wire nails asked for recently by the Govern- 
ment for the different navy yards, and for delivery up 
to July 1. It is not known yet whether the contract 
will be placed with this concern. The new demand for 
nails and wire is light, and only for small lots for actual 
needs. Jobbers are not inclined to stock ahead, believ- 
ing that prices may be lower before long, but makers 
say there is no profit in either nails or wire at present 
prices. It is said several large mills are not actively 
seeking new business. Prices are said to be quite 
freely held, only slight cutting being done in a few 
districts. Mill prices, which, however, are not being 
strictly held in carload lots and larger lots to jobbers, 
are as follows: ; 





7.50: 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., 50 Bright 


sie wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9. 









$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and fence 
staples, $4.35; painted barbed wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 


being subject to -he usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 58 per cent off list for car 
load lots, 57 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 56 per cent off for 
small lots, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh. 
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TWIN CITIES 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Feb. 27, 1919. 
ESPITE the fact that this time of the year is sup- 
posed to be the slackest, trade is keeping up re- 
markably well. Dealers on the average find sales at 
east as good as last year at a corresponding period, 
and many find a healthy increase over last year’s totals. 

While building, of course, has not been resumed, as 
the cold weather continues, there are many inquiries 
and a few orders being placed. The matter of price 
and its probable fluctuations is the all absorbing topic 
in every branch of trade. The public too, seems to have 
the idea that prices may come down, and are hesitant 
about buying before they actually need the goods. 
Their attitude is also reflected in that of the dealer and 
jobber both of whom are reluctant to put in big stocks 
of anything. Buy little at a time and often, seems the 
keynote of the situation at the present time. This can 
be done by dealers, but jobbers, to meet this new atti- 
tude of the dealer must be sure of being able to serve 
him promptly and more fully than ever before. We are 
told that the reluctance to order ahead will cause a 
shortage later on. 

The present cold weather and the snow have given 
excellent opportunity to dispose of the remaining stocks 
of winter goods, such as sleds, skates, skiis, snow 
shovels, sidewalk cleaners and goods of this general 
description. 

Dealers who a week ago were wondering what to 
do with the left overs of snow shovels have far fewer 
to think of now. But spring suggestions and spring 
goods are to be seen everywhere, and all thoughts 
turn to the spring campaign for business, greater and 
better than ever before. 

As has been noted before, this section of the country 
has the least to fear in the readjustment period now 
upon us. Returning service men, who have talked with 
other service men from all parts of the country have 
brought back the word that this district is looked upon 
as the garden spot of the world. It is pointed out the 
Twin Cities is the focal point for the vast wheat country 
of the Northwest, with more money guaranteed it than 
ever before. 

While quotations from factories indicate a softening 
of prices on many items, especially those governed by 
copper uses and the minimum of direct labor, the local 
prices are fairly stable. Occasional concessions are 
made on some items. but the market is fairly steady, 
as a whole. The stocks of the aviation school and the 
University Farm School Training Camp consisting 
mainly of tools, and which has been sold at auction, 
has so far caused no great disturbance in local con- 
ditions. 

Axes.—Sales show a letting down due to the closing 
of some. lumber camps and to the comparatively open 
winter. Stocks are in good condition generally and new 
stock is comine through from the factory much better 
than before. There is no change in price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Single bit base 
weight axe at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen double bit base 
weights at $*8 to $19 per dozer Sager handled single bit at 
$18.50 per dozer double bit at $22 per dozen Quaker City 
hovs’ axes at $12 per dozen 


Ash Sifters.—It is coming to be late in the season 
for ash sifters and the retail trade finds that the buying 
publie in general will await possible lower prices of 
another fall before purchasing. 





ote from local jobbers’ stocks barrel ash 

$5.75 ner doz.: round metallic ash $3.75 per 
le quare wood ash sifters, $1.75 per doz imph rotary 
‘ hif 27.90 each 


Brads.—Stocks of brads are irregular, some sizes 
ind lengths still being entirely absent from this market. 
Sales are rather light yet, but inquiries for sizes and 
tations began to increase. 


mmo 


jobbinge stocks in 25-Ib. boxes at 70 


eg site from loc 


ner cent 


“c 


Bolts.—Inquiries for bolts are somewhat potty” 
heing confined in large quantities to shops and factories. 
There is considerable automobile and tractor work be 
ing done here and these places are taking a fair stock 
f holts although ordering rather lightly compared to 


mn 
previous years. The price show no flu *tuation. 





W quote fron nl jobbers’ stoel Small earringe bolt 

t ) per cent to per cent: lar carringe olt it 20 per 
cent t n per cent: small machine bolts, 29-10 per eent to 
19 per cent: large machine bolts at 25 per cent to 25-5 per 
ent Lag crews at 30-19 per cent to 49 per cent: stove 





holte. 50 per cent; tire bolts at 49-10 er cent, 


Coal Hods.—Sales continue light with no change ir 


price. Dealers are ordering sparingly where they have 
to order at all. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock 17-in. japanned open 
coal hods, $6.50 per dozen; 1IS8-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in 
japanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 1S-in., $9 per dozen; 1I7-in 
galvanized open, $10 per dozen IS-in., $10.90 per dozen; 
l7-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., $12.35 per 
dozen 


Door Mats.—Sale of door mats continues at about the 
same level with prices still holding steady. Call is just 
about equally divided between the cocoa mat and the 
steel or flexible mat. 


We quote from local jobbir tock No. 1 « . door 
mats, $10 per do No. 2 co 1 door mat $14.25 per doz 
No. 3 cocoa door mat $18 per doz.; No. 4 coce door mats, 
$22.50 per doz Keystone flexible mat 10 per cent discount; 
Ideal mats, 35 per cent discount 

Drills.—Factories are slowly catching up on their 
back orders of drills, although there still remains a 


scarcity of some sizes. A search of local jobbing and 
retail stocks on attempting to locate a certain size of 
straight shank twist drill reveals that the stocks are 
absolutely cleaned out of this size. 

We q tocl 
bon dril at 50-10 discount; bit stoek, 50-10 discount; 


shank, 50-10 discount 


te from local iobbing ocl Stra ht hank car- 
t taper 


Eaves, Troughs, Conductor Pipes and Elbows.—The 
price still holds steady although there is some indica- 
tion of a weakening in the market. Very little is being 
used yet although inquiries for price are becoming more 
numerous. 


We quote from local jobbing toc} Conductor pipes, 
crate lots, not nested, at 55 per cent discount nele head 
ive trough, 65 and 5 per cent in crate lot elbows at 65 
pe cent discount 

Files.—Stocks of files are being slowly rounded out 


to their old-time capacity. Call in a retail way is com 
paratively light although the larger shops and factories 
are using a fair quantity at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson fil it 45 
0? per cent; Riverside at 50-5 per cent Royal a 


per cent to 
60 per cent, and Areade at 50-5 per cent from indard lists 


Galvanized Ware.—There has been a further reduc- 
tion in the jobbing price of galvanized ware. The 
growing discount being 20 per cent now instead of 15 


per cent. Occasionally a stock is offered for a lesser 





figure than this in order to make way for new business 
coming in. 

We quote fron wal jobber tocl the followi list 
price all ibject to 20 per cent discount qt pails, 
$4.95; 10-qt il pails, $5.60; 12-qt. gal 1 £4 >: 14-qt 
salv. pails, $6.90; 16-«qt lv. | $ l6-qt. mop pails, 
S14 0 18-qt mop pai $12.20; 20-qt ! p | $13.90; 
io. 0 galv. tubs, $15; No. 1 ilv. tubs, $1¢ 0. 2 gal tubs, 
S1S No. 3 galv. tub $21 No. 1 hea t No heavy, 
$20; No. 3 heavy, $2 

Guns and Ammunition.—A fair cal! till continuing 


for this class of goods. Local merchants are rather un 
decided just how to add the war tax which went into 
effect on the 25th Some are adding a straight 10 per 
cent to the retail price making it a lump sum amount. 
Others are showing the war tax on each and every 
invoice. Doubtless this matter will be adjusted to 
a working basis in the near future. Sales continue, 
however, even though the war tax is to 
deterrant influence. 


y ] 
ome people a 


Glass, Putty and Glazier Points.—Sales are continu 
ing in fair volume. The present cold snap bringing its 
usual addition to the regular volume of sale Price 
show no change whatever in any of the items men 
tioned 


W quote f ! t . h A 
rad i 1 | ! ad le it ; ' ' 1 78 
nt: doutl f _ : f 1 lit 
/, izier pe t per ; ited 
Wier ne nz. 1 ‘ 1dder 
, t n barrel t fron 105 1 pure 
Handles.—The handle situation has not improved to 
ul great extent and dealers and jobbe i! till lool 
ne for better stocl of the maller handl Price 
are till holding steady at old quotatior 
{ ! l hhe: 8 1 
( I? hite 
60 Dp ‘ } | ixeé } ] | 
} , « r , l hand ‘ r 
ndle t > per 1 Z 
r 1 ' ‘ 
I led hand Don | r 
1 ! loz ext 
$4 ner ad rs ned | h 
loz.: No. 1 20-inch, $2 per $2.75 
ner ad railroad 1 k or mattoe} extra ‘ No 
! doz 0 t° per d Red Senl. $ doz 
eve hammer Daniel Roone $1.75 I it e1 per 
blact { immer, Daniel Roons 1¢ $1 18 
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inch, $2 per doz.; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, 
1.30 per doz.; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, 
1.75 per doz.; 16-inch, $2 per, doz.; 18-inch, $2 per doz.; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.30 per 
doz.; D-handle shovel handle Ss, Spade handles, scoop handles, 
rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from standard lists. 
Heaters.—The present cold snap is causing a little 
flurry in the sale of heaters, although much less than 
varlier in the year. People evidently believe that they 
‘an put up with some inconvenience at the present time 
as thy figure that the winter is approaching its end. 


Japanned trim polished body oil heater, $4.25 each; nickel 
trim polished body, $4.75 each; large size nickel plated trim 
Japan body, $7 each; Perfection oil heaters in lots of less 
than 10 at a time, 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Lanterns.—No change shows in the price of lanterns 
and sales are diminishing slightly. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tubular long globe 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz.; 
Dietz Delite short globe, $12 per doz.; Dietz Wizard short 
globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz Victor short globe, $7.50 per 
doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 
Blizzard dash globe, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz. 

Mops.—The sale of mops still continues to be in 
small quantities. Where large buildings formerly 
bought as much as two or three bales of mops at a time 
they are buying perhaps as low as a dozen mops at a 
time. Prices still hold steady showing no disposition 
for any change at present. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Royal American 
mops, 70c. per Ib.; O. G. mops, 65e. per lb.; Priscilla mops, 
46c, per lb.; Eureka mops, 44c. per Ib. 

Nails.— Nails 
fair quantity. 
weather conditions. 





continue to arrive from the mills in 
Sales are light, of course, with present 
Some rumors have been heard of a 
lower price but there is no development whatever along 
this line in the local market. Small sizes of nails, 
such as cigar box nails or other nails of this character 
are scarce, in fact, practically off the local market. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.54 per keg base; coated wire nails at $4.44 per keg base. 

Nuts.—There is no change in the market on nuts 
and sales continue at about the same level. Call is 
increasing on some of the heavier sizes used in machine 
and tractor work. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 
25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hot 
pressed square blank nuts at $1; hot pressed square tap nuts, 
80c.; hexagon blank nuts, 80c.; hexagon, tap nuts, 60c. from 
standard list: hexagon semi-finished nuts, small size, at 60 
per cent; % and larger, 55 per cent. 

*aper.—Prices on paper still holds strong in some 
cases evidencing a tendency toward increase. Contrac- 
tors are buying very little, however, at the present time 
and jobbers are holding their prices at practically the 
same price on all of the items commonly filled. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarred 
felt at $3 per cwt.; Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls, at 
$1.54 per roll: 25-Ib. red rosin, 500 sq. ft., &5e. per roll; 30-lb 
red rosin, $1.02 per roll;°35-Ilb. red rosin, $1.19 per roll; 40-Ib 
red rosin, $1.36 per roll; deadening felt and carpet lining, 
$4.50 per cwt. 

Poultry Netting.—Poultry netting shows a slight ad- 
vance in the past several weeks amounting to about 10 
per cent over previous quotations. Very little is being 
sold at the present time and dealers are reluctant to 
stock up very heavily on the present market. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Poultry netting at 
45 per cent discount from standard list. 


Square tron machine 


Registers.—The sale of registers continues slow with 
no change in price. The only thing that is calling for 
registers at the present time is repair work and very 
little of this is being done. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
isters at 40 per cent discount: black 
faces up to 14 x 14, 40 per cent; larger registers, 

Rope.—Manila rope has again taken an advance 
which brings it almost to the price it was before the 
big drop came some time ago. The majority of deal- 
ers have covered their immediate requirements and are 
in a position to realize on the investment with the last 
advance. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
rope at 32c. per Ib.:; best grade sisal 
cotton rope at 50c. per Ib 

Rivets.—The sale of rivets is slow at the present 
time. Call comes mostly from shops and factories with 
retail sales running fairly light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Oval head iron rivets 
at 30-10 per cent from list; copper rivets at net list. 


Black japanned reg- 
japanned registers, 
60 per cent 


Best grade manila 
rope at 22c. per Ib.: 


Sandpaper.—With very little painting being done, 
retail sales are running low. Sales of roll goods are 


fairly good with shops and factories although there is 
not very much along this line either. 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sandpaper at 30 and 5 
per cent trom new standard list; garnet sandpaper at 40-10-5 
per cent from New List. 

Sash Cord.—There is a tendency toward lower — 
on Sash Cord along with other cotton goods. Local 
jobbing prices, however, show no change and sales so 
far are at a low point. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65c. to 70c. per lb. Silverlake sash cord at 88c. to 92c. per Ib. 
Samson spot cord at 90c. per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—With building practically at a stand 
still there is very little call for sash weights. Foundries 
are prepared to give immediate attention to orders and 
dealers stocks are as heavy as necessary for sales at 
present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
weights, regular sizes, $2.75 to $3 per cwt. 

Screws.—There is no change in the local jobbing 
quotations on screws although an occasional stock is 
offered at a lower figure, in order to move it to make 
room for new goods. Stocks are at a very fairly level! 
condition with very few high spots. Dealers are en- 
deavoring to equalize their stocks without purchasing 
on the present market basis. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright 
screws, 674%-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head bras 
screws, 37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent: set 
screws, 50 per cent; iron machine screws, 65 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 40 per cent from standard list. 

Solder.—The market on solder is holding steady with 
very little call at present. There is no outside repair 
work being done and the shops and factories that were 
using in quantities of this material on war orders 
have, of course, discontinued. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
solder at 46c. per Ib.; 
per lb.; 


Cast iron sash 


Strictly half and half 
warranted half and half solder at 50c 
wire solder at 52c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Supply of steel sheets in the local 
market is gradually becoming much better although 
very few are being sold in any quantity. Dealers are 
picking up just what is necessary to keep a running 
stock. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28-ga. black sheets at 
$6.44 per cwt.; 28-ga. galvanized at $7.79 per cwt. 

Staples.—A greater amount of poultry netting staples 
which are commonly used for fastening expanded metal 
lath to buildings will undoubtedly be used as soon as 
building conditions permit. Present sales. however, are 
light. Fence staples are moving very slowly also. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Polished staples 
$4.69 per 100-lb.; galvanized staples, $5.29 per 100 Ib. 

Steel Game Traps.—Orders are being solicited by the 
jobber for steel game traps for the coming year. Retail 
sales are at a low point, due to the lateness of the 
season. 

We quote from local 






jobbing stocks: Victor No. 0 traps, 
$1.40 per doz.; Victor No. 1 traps, $1.65 per doz.; Victor No 
1% traps, $2 38 per doz.; Victor No. 2 traps, $3.46 per doz.; 
Newhouse No. 0 traps, $3.09 per doz.; Newhouse No. 1 traps, 
$3.63 per doz.; Newhouse No. 1% traps, $5.44 per doz.; New- 
house No. 2 traps, $8.04 per doz. 

Tacks.—The price on tacks has held very steady for 
many months. Local stocks are showing a better con- 
dition as far as quantity is concerned, although there 
is a scarcity of wire tacks in the local market. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Upholsterers’ 
at list plus 10 per cent. 


tacks 


Tinware.—There is no change in the tinware situa- 
tion. Dealers are buying sparingly to keep up their 
assortment. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
cent discount from list. 

Plate.—No further change shows in the 
of tin plate. Sales are at a minimum. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flour 
coating 20x 28 tin, at $21 per box; Ideal Bright, 
ing 20 x 28 tin, at $22 per box. 


Tinware at 10-5 per 
market 


8-Ib 
coat- 


City 1¢, 
8-lb. 


Wire Cloth.—Sash and door factories are filling up 
their stocks of wire cloth although sales are consider 
ably lighter than last year at the same time. Prices 
are holding steady and strong at last quotation. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black painted wire 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized wire cloth 
12 mesh, $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. base. 


Wire Goods.—No change shows in the market on wire 
goods, either in price or quantity being used. Mills 
are sending out their spring prices but these are prac- 
tically the same as previously. Local jobbing prices 
have not changed. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Bright wire goods at 
75 per cent discount; brass wire goods at 70-10 per cent from 
standard list 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
at $4.25 per 100 lb.; galvanized annealed wire at 
100 Ib.; painted Glidden cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 
spool; galvanized Glidden cattle wire, 80-rod spools. $4.30 
per spool; painted Glidden hog wire, $4.02 per spool; gal 
vanized Glidden hog wire, $4.60 per spool 


Black annealed wire 
$4.95 per 
$3.75 per 
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a in general shows some improvement, but 
merchants are sticking closely to a rule adopted 
recently, and while their orders are more numerous they 
call for smaller amounts of goods. One jobber states 
that they are making more shipments by express than 
ever before. As a rule the jobbers are also following 
a conservative course, as to buying for future delivery, 
but they are careful to provide for any sudden calls that 
may be made on them for standard goods. 

In this section of the country a large number of 
hardware merchants operating sheet metal shops just 
now make more optimistic reports as to the future, 
and it is predicted that the spring season will be quite 
an active one in spite of the fact that building opera- 
tions are very slack. 

There is an extraordinary good call for farming im- 
—— and merchants who handle these are doing a 
arge business. They also anticipate a big demand 
for farm and garden seeds which season will open up 
very soon. 


Air Rifles—Business is falling off considerably, and 
merchants are only sending in small emergency orders. 
Jobbers quote single shot rifles at $10 per doz.; 500 shot, 


$12; 1000 shot, $19.75, and pump guns at $32 per doz 
Anvils.—A number of Kentucky merchants have re- 
cently had to order a number of anvils to replenish their 


stocks. The city merchants do not handle these. 
The wholesale quotation on 80 and 100-lb. anvils is 23e 
a Ib, 


Automobile Accessories.—Never before was there as 
much interest taken in this branch of the business, and 
many merchants who have heretofore only handled au- 
tomobile supplies are now arranging for putting in 
gasoline filling stations. A few of the suburban mer- 
chants who already have operated these find that while 
the profit is rather small, being able to supply a car 
owner with both gasoline and lubricating oils, other 
sales are frequently made to customers. More atten- 
tion is also being paid to the display of automobile ac- 
cessories and many merchants are also advertising the 
fact that they carry this line by sending out tetters and 
advertising matter to car owners in their immediate 
vicinity. ° 

Axes.—A little better demand is noted by suburban 
merchants but business is still rather dull. Retail mer- 
chants only have limited stocks on hand. 

Jobbers quote 3% and 4-Ib. axes at $19 per doz. 

Babbitt Metal.—No changes in quotations have yet 
been made and since lead and tin both snow more 
strength none are looked for at an early date. Business 
is dull. 

Jobbers quote Wing's babbitt metal at 2kc. per Ib 

Bale Ties.—The country merchants are ordering for 
spring shipment, but in smaller quantities than here- 
tofore. Some business is being obtained from the 
tobacco farmers. 

Barb Wire.—In spite of the fact that business Is a 
little slow at the present time, local warehouse stocls 
are said to be somewhat limited. However. shipments 
from the mills are coming forward a little better and 
most all orders can be filled promptly. 

The wholesale quotation on 4-point hog wire in 
reels is $4.85 per reel, and 4-point cattle wire $4.50 

Carriage Bolts.—Reports indicate that retail business 
is still falling off, although there is some demand from 
the machine shops for limited quantities of carriage 
bolts to be used in packing export shipments. 

Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged, as follows: ™% x 6-in 
and smaller is around 4 and 10 per cent off list; larger and 
longer 20, 10 and 5 per cent off. 

Coasters.—Recent shipments have replenished stocks, 
and on account of the open weather there is a heavy de- 
mand for coasters both in the country and city. 

Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged, as follows No. 1 
coaster, $3.70; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40, and No. 4, $4.65 

Drills.—The call for high-speed drills from the ma- 
chine shops has fallen off considerably, and there is also 
not much of a demand for carbon drills. It is under- 
stood that jobbers’ stocks are somewhat light. 

Carbon drills are quoted at 40 and 10 per cent off list. 

Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—Considerable im- 
provement is reported from both city and suburban 
merchants. No change in previous quotations are 
noted, and at the present time none are in sight. 

Latest quotations:are as follows: 10 qt. galvanized buck 
ets, $3.50 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.85, and 14-qt., $4.35 

Glass.—Prices have advanced slightly and manufac- 


S0-rod 


turers of glass advise that they cannot see any lower 
figures on account of the high cost of labor at the 
present time. Slack building operations have cut down 
business to a considerable extent, but as there 1s so 
much building work held up when business does start 
up it will doubtless go with a rush. 

The William Glenny Co. quotes glass prices to 
dealers as follows: S. S. A., all sizes, per cent off list; 
D. S. A., 79 per cent off; D. S. B., $1 per cent off 

Granite Ware.—Lately a few merchants have prac- 
tically cleared out their stocks of granite ware and 
have had to place rush orders to have them replenished. 
This shows that there is a very good demand at the 
present time. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 25 and 10 per cent off list 

Files.—No changes have been made in prices. Neither 
jobbers nor retailers have any large stocks on hand, 
but as the demand for files is rather slack they are not 
ordering in any quantities. 

Black Diamond files are quoted at 50 per cent off list. 

Finished Material.—Some of the warehouses state 
that there is an improvement in the demand for small 
structural shapes and steel and iron bars. The situa- 
tion as far as sheets are concerned is unchanged with 


window 


a possible exception of a better call for them from 
sheet metal contractors. Deliveries from the mills 
‘an now be made promptly. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows Steel bars, 3.93¢e.; 
steel band 1.53c.; structural shape FO plate 16-in 
and heavier, 4.23c.; blue annealed sheets, No. & to No. 16, 
5.13e. base; cold rolled shafting, 9 per cent plus list, and 
reinforcing concrete bar t.0544ce. per Ib 

Horseshoes and Horseshoe Nails.—Very optimistic 
reports are being received from the country merchants 
who are sending in small but frequent orders. A few 


city dealers who handle horseshoe nails are also getting 
a good trade. 

The jobbers’ prices on horseshoe iverage $6.50 per keg 
base containing 100 shoes. Leader horsehoe nails are quoted 
at a discount of 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Machine Bolts.—There is still a decline in orders 
placed. Retailers have very small stocks, but are not 
ordering any large amounts to replenish them. 


Jobbers quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list 
Nails.—In spite of the slow building operations there 


is a general belief that there has been so much work 
held up that the spring season will be a surprise. A 
fortunate feature is the very low stocks that both 
wholesalers and retailers have on hand, although should 
there be a sudden opening up in the building conditions 
some merchants might be caught short-handed. 

The jobber quote nails at $4.10 per keg base and 
cut nails at $5.50 


Oil Stoves.—Practically no oil stoves are being sold 


wire 


for heating purposes, although business as far as cook- 
ing stoves are concerned is fairly good. 
Perfection oil stove are sold to dealer it $5.50 less 30 


per cent discount 

Rope.—There has been a 
rope, and it is to-day quoted at 30c. per lb. 
from all sources is light. 

Rivets.—The slowing down in the operation of co- 
operage plants has cut off the call for rivets from that 
source and there is also little business received from 
customers. 

The jobbers’ discount is 

Roofing.—Some orders are being placed by country 
and suburban merchants for composition roofing but 
business is not by any means up to the usual standard 
at this time of the year. All prices are unchanged. 


rise in the price of Manila 
The demand 


i) per cent off list 


The following are wholesale prices Standard grade, one 
ply, $1.25; two-ply $1.60; three-ply $1.95 Medium grades 
one-ply, $1.15 two-ply $1.50; three-ply, $1.85 Cheaper 
grades, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.40; three-ply, $1.70. Sanded 
one side roofing, one-ply, 90« two-ply, $1.25; three-ply, $1 5 
Tarred felt, $52 per ton, and building papers, $50 per ton 


both in carload lots 

Sad Irons.—A slowing down in the call for these is 
noted by all dealers, although some optimistic reports 
are received from a few country merchants located 
in the country districts. Plain sad irons are quoted at 
5Y%ec. a |lb., and nickel plated at 6%ec. 

Shovels and Spades.—Stocks on hand are barely able 
to keep up with the demand for these, as the mild 
weather has enabled contractors to do a lot of outside 
work that is generally not possible at this season of the 
year. 

Jobbers quote shovels and spades at $12 

Wood Screws.—These are now quoted by jobbers at 
75 and 10 per cent discount, and merchants who handle 
them state that business is very dull. 


” per doz 
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Chicago, 


Piha More Paint” campaign is being launched by 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Their slogan is “Save the surface and you save 
all.” This campaign will be carried on in the interests of 
all branches of the paint, varnish and allied industries 
in an impersonal and impartial manner intended to en- 
courage greater use of the product in which the com- 
posite industry is interested. 

The cold weather prevailing in this section during the 
past week has had a tendency to retard the sale of 
paints. Manufacturers, jobbers and retailers state that 
sales, however, are about normal for this season of the 
year. There have been no new prices issued during the 
week on oils. 

Vegetable oil men to the number of seventy-five, 
representing the trade of the country, met recently in 
New York and drew up resolutions requesting the re- 
moval of government regulations on the importation of 
vegetable oils. 

In a resolution adopted by the National Association 
of Paint Jobbers, that organization placed itself on 
record as favoring the continued elimination of half- 
gallon and pint cans of prepared house paints, flat wall 
paints and barn paints; and also of half-gallon cans of 
clear varnish. It also approved the continuance of the 
present reduced color cards in all lines. 


Brushes.—The situation as to brushes is unchanged 
so far as the Chicago market is concerned. Retail 
stocks in general continue to be very light, and owing 
to the shortage of white bristles there are very few 
white brushes to be obtained, and sales on the black 
brushes will predominate. 

Mixed Paints.—It is not expected that there will be 
any immediate change in the price of mixed paints. 
Manufacturers claim there has been a slight improve- 
ment in business since iast reported, but that the trade 
in general seems to be holding out for lower prices 


We quote to retailers, f.0.b. ¢ shicago : No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—The pion impression among crush- 
ers seems to be that the government estimates on the 
production for 1918 were too high, and consequently a 
shortage of flax will be shown. Argentine seed con- 
tinues to be very slow in coming in, owing to disturbed 
political conditions and labor difficulties. 

We quote to retailers, fo.b. Chicago: Strictly 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.66 per gal.; boiled, 
Terms, 30 days net, or less le. per gal. if 
days from date of invoice 

Turpentine.—The demand for turpentine continues to 
be very limited and no exceptionally large sales have 
been reported. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand and 
are able to fill all orders promptly. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
pentine, in barrels, $64.c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—The demand for denatured al- 
cohol continues to be below normal and as the market 


pure linseed 
$1.68 per gal 
paid within ten 





Strictly 





pure tur 


is not very staple, buyers continue to hold off with 
their purchases. 
We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg. denatured 


alcohol, in barrels, 50c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gallon cans, 20¢ 
per gal. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. higher, which prices 
include containers. Where sold in bulk, in less than barrels, 
the price is 10c. per gallon more with extra charge for con 


tainers, 

White Lead.—The lead market continues to hold firm 
and the feeling is apparently growing that prices have 
reached the bottom and the attitude of the consuming 
interests is somewhat changed, as the buying movement 
is being felt by the manufacturers. 








We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100 Ib. kegs, per Ib., 
Isc. in quantity; single kegs, $13; 50-Ib. kegs, per Ilb., 13\4c 
in quantity; single kegs, $6.75; 5 ke Ib., 13 \ec. 
in quantity; single kegs 3.45; 12%4-lb. kegs, Ib., 13%e 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.80 (500-Ilb. lots or more, Wc 





per Ib. 
Shellac.—There is very little demand for shellac at 
this time of the year and prices are not very firm. 


less) 


Paint material prices as quoted in New York March 3, 1919 








Animal, Fish and Vexge- Cobalt, Oxide HD 1.60@ 1.65 
table Oils— i |) ir -@ 100 Ib 
Commercial ....... 1.25@ 
eee at . Gliders ..csscoscee 1.30@1.35 
ays oes heen -45@ Ex. Gilders ....... 1.35@1.50 

City, five-bbl. lots 

and over . $1.48@ Putty, Commercial— 
Out-of-town, — five-bbl : . 100 

lots und over ..$1.45@4 ae . 

Boiled, 2¢ % gal. advance on Pure, tubs . $3.10@—- 

Raw : In 1 I). to 5 Mh. tins. $4.70@6.10 
Lard. Prime Winter. ..2.10@ 

Extra No, 1 1.054 Spirits Turpentine— 

rll wien ~ gal 

, on seed ude, < ‘al, 
or ‘a » Abert ; 17%@ In Machine bbls 69@71 
Yellow Summer 
Prime, bbl 21 @22 Gum Shellac— 

Tallow, Acidles 1.00@ ym 
Menhaden pe nond I nominal 
Northern Crude nominal ine Orange : 62 @bhd 
Southern f.0.b. Fac ; ( Garnet 99 @5O 

tory 85a Button r 70) @73 

Light Pressed 1.05@1.10 Second Orange 56 @5A8 

Yellow Bleached 1.1oa@ Kala Button nominal 

White Bleached ie a 2 49 @50 

Winte 1.204 1. 8. nominal 
Cocoanut Cepion “ge ; 

mestic, bbl, per Ib...134%@ 2 
Cochin SER spot. nominal Colors in Oil— 

Domestic, bbl ..16% @17 em 
Ood Domestic Prime nominal Black Lamp 20 @40 
Newfound!and . 1.15@ Black, Coach, Japan..28 @40 
Corn Refined, bbl, 100 MT Black in oil 26 @32 

17.06@ Drop Black 26 @32 
nominal Blue Chinese 1.30@1.60 
nominal Blue Prussian 1.20@1.50 

un Blue, Ultramarine i @60 
1.40@ Brown Vandyke > @et 
t i 1 Od French Ochre 16 @ 16 
™ 1a Green, Chrome, Pure 70 aMiay 
Green, Paris Ot @Mias 
Indian Red 24 @26 
Miscellaneous— Venetian Red 15 @18 
Sienna, Burnt yh M28 
Barytes : mber, Raw MT 
, Porelg Tmber, Burnt 25 @27 
W mt ” bigs nomina Chrome Yellow 38 @Aan 
Domestic, prime 
white floated White and Red Lead, 
bags 232.00 @ 384.00 «&ec.— 
Of —. in bags Cents @Mm 
eee 23.00 @ 26.00 Lead, American White 
Che alk, i eae h a ton nominal Dry 9AD% 
French ton nominal In O11 W hite, less than 


noo th per 
100 ™ 


China © lay. innova, 3 toni &§@25 
Domestic 


15@24 $12.00@ 











Conditions governing the market are practically the 
same as last week. 
500) tb. up to srown, Spanish, high 
2000) Ib, per grades, per ton....2 24.00@ 
100° Ib, .$11.70 @ Brown, Spanish, low 
2000 Th. up to WERROS 200 6064-0000 16.00@ 
10,000 ID. per Carmine, No, 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
100 Tb, $11.41 @ Green, Chrome, ordinary 
10,000 Ib. up to 8 @15 
30,000 Ib., per Green, Chrome, Light.35 @40 
100 ib. ..:.+.82100 @& PACUIUM oo ressics 40 @50 
Carload mini Metallic Paint, @ ton, 
mum, 15 tons, Brown -00@ 36.00 
per 100 Ib $10.88 @ errr 39.00 @ 40.00 

Litharge, American, Ochre, Medium, % ton, 
powdered, Steel 30.00 @ 40,00 
Kegs, per 100 American, Golden, } Ib., 
™. crceesseae.oe @ 5 @10 

500 ih. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, ® ™., 
ESE ARES $11.70 @ 5 @10 

2000 mh. up to ti Seo - nominal 
10,000 TH ...$11.41 @ Orange, Mineral E nglish, 

10,000) 1h up to nominal 
80,000 D., per French a ere eee nominal 
100 $11.00 @ American ..... 134, @14% 

Carload, minimum ted, Indian 
15 tons $10.88 @ American }# 100 h.16 @18 

Red, Tuscan 22 @30 

4 as : Red, Venetian 100. M.2%@ 6 

Zine, Dry— Rose PIOK 2.0.0. 19 @25 
Red Seal (french proc.) Sienna, Italian, burnt 

12 @12% and powdered ... 7 @15 

Green Sl. (French proc.) Burnt lump ....... 4 @ 6 
2%@12% Italian, Raw, ind 

White Sl. (French proc.) CT ee -6%@12 

13 @13% American, Raw . 2%@ 3 

American Process American Burnt and i 

5 p. c. lead sulphate, Powdered .... 2%@ 4 
9% @0% Tale. French . nominal 
10 p. c. lead sulphate. ..8% @9 American, per ton $2 0, 00 @ 40.00 
20 p. c, lead sulphate. .9@9', Italian , ee nominal 
35 p. c. lead sulphate. 8% @8% Terra Alba 
French 100 TH. nominal 
= English ..¢? 100 TH, nominal 
Dry Colors— American, } 100. Mm, No. 1, 

» mm on@ 

oo : 14 : @ 2h American, # 100 Mm No, 2 

ae. 4+ 4 : iM 1.00@ 

“do ~ ; ’ a0 + Umber, Turkey, Burnt 

8 k ) m4 ind Powdered 5%@ 7 

a . . ~ 12, ’ a oe @30 rated and powdered ’ nominal 

Bh OO0M45. 00 “aerate! alana eS 

Blne, Celestial ; 12 @2h naw. erg 

Blue, Chinese . ++ -80  @90 Yellow, Chrome, Pure.26 @ 

slue, Prussian, Dome eh * eas Oxide Red, powdered, 

» @90 asks .. 8% @ 

Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal mtv SOE Qui k Silve r SHO 1% 

Rlue, Soluble 85 @on English 1.40@1.50 

Blue, Ultramarine 12 @50 Chinese -nominal 
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We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago Pure white bre Lhane 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.25 per gal. ; pure orange shel- 
lac (4-Ib. goods), in gallon cans, $3.10 per gal 

Dry Colors.—There has been no change in the mar- 
ket condition as to dry colors and the demand continues 
to be very light. Prices the the same as last reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting, i: bar 
rels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $2.75 per bbl.; plaster of paris 
New York, in Sarre Is, $3.75 per bbl 


BOSTON 


Ottice of HARDWARE AGE, 
3oston, March 1, 191% 


AY URTHER improvement in the demand for mixed 
paints is noted by the representatives of the manu- 
facturers located here. Naturally they feel more en- 
couraged, but admit business has a long way to go 
before it is normal. There is less talk of lower prices 
in wholesale circles and the undercurrent of feeling 
in this respect is still mixed. In hardware circles, on 
the other hand, most people are of the opinion that 
values will have to be lowered some at least to inspire 
buying in volume. To-day the demand for paint is con- 
fined to small lots and it runs largely to the smaller 
containers. Indications are, therefore, that the general 
public is looking for lower prices and to-day is getting 
along on as little paint as possible. The question of 
prices unquestionably will be settled within a month, 
and it may be that some definite indication on future 
values will be obtainable in less time. The local trade 
was pleased with the announcement that Simon New- 
ton of the Gould & Cutler Corporation on Sudbury 
Street, Boston, won second prize in the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign window display. 

Brushes.—While the demand for paint brushes is still 
very limited, it is better than it was a month or so ago. 
The manufacturers seem to feel that there will be no 
extensive buying for some months because of the prices 
they are obliged to ask for goods. 

Dry Colors—The market on dry colors is drifting 
along in the same old rut. Business is quiet, but prices 
hold very firm because it is felt there will be no more 
than enough stock to go around this year. 

Sarrel Lots—VPlaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (belted), 2c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 24c. per Ib.; 
dry zinc (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black buik, l5e. Ib 


lamp biack in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 
8 to l2c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c, lb.; burnt sienna, léc. to Lo 
Princes’ metallic brown, 34c.; yellow ochre, 3'4¢. ; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-Ib. packages, 55c. Ib.; in 
,-lb. packages, 56c. Ib.; %4-lb. packages, 54 ultrama 
rine blue, 24c. Ib 

Glue.—The glue market remains quiet, steady and 
otherwise without feature. 

(;lue, ground, 16c. lb.; plate, 35¢ b bonnet bo Ib 

Lead. —All talk of possible lower prices for lead has 
been dispelled by a further advance of 4c. a pound in 
the pig lead market to 5%c., f.o.b. New York. Con- 
sumers and distributors, evidently convinced that prices 
are not likely to be lower for some time, are buying 
paint leads a little more freely, but the market is a 
long way from active. 






White, in oil and dry, 2144-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-Ib. kegs, 134c.; 100-ib. kegs and larger, 1léec.; for 500-lb 
lots and over deduct, 5 to 10 per cent Dry red lead and 
litharge, 124%4-lb. kegs, 134%c. Ib., 25 — 50-lb. kegs, 134, 
100-Ib. kegs and larger, léc.; red lead in oil, 124%-Ib. keg 
l4c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13 %4« es ies Ib. kegs and large 
13'44c. Ib Orange mineral, 124%4-lb. kegs, 15% b > anel 
50-lb. kegs, 131%4¢.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13 \y¢ 


Oils.—Linseed oil prices have held firm since last 
reports. The course of the market on this product will 
have a pronounced bearing on future mixed paint 
values, and for that reason it will be watched during 
this month with unusual interest. Turpentine is 2c. a 
gallon cheaper than it was a week ago. The lower 
prices were made with the hope of increasing sales, not, 
it is understood, because of any great surplus of stocks 
in this country. The market for denatured alcohol is 
decidedly unsettled and the common prediction is that 
there will be a further drop in prices before another 
week passes. 


Castor oil quotations largely nominal; cylinder oil, 50 
gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 2544c. gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. o1 
more 12% c. gal.; lard oil, $2.15 gal.; alcoho denatured 

} 


50c, gal.; wood, $1.40 gal. ; linseed, raw, in barrel lot $1 
gal.; in 10-gal, lots, $1.63; in 5-gal. lots, $1.6 in |-geal lot 


$1.68; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.65 to $1.6 ‘ neatsfoot 
$2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.70 gal.; paraffin, 35. e floor o he 
gal.; turpentine, 7c. gal. in barrel lots: in 10-gal. lots, 83c 
in 5-gal. lots, &5e in 1l-gal. lots, ( 


Shellac.—The gum shellac market continues to dis 
play weakness. Local prices have been reduced, in 
some instances materially so, and indications are there 
will have to be a still further revision inasmuch as 
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gums to arrive are obtainable at prices considerably 
below the domestic market. Cut shellac, or shellac 
varnishes, have been lowered 15 to 25c. a gallon. 

Shellac gums (small quantities), DP. C. (orange), Ss b 
Vv. S. O., 70c. Ib; T. N., 60. Ib.; bleached 


Sundries.—Prices on paint sundries hold steady and 
unchanged. Paint removers and putty are moving in 
fairly satisfactory volume. Wax, especially the 118-20 
melting, is in light s supply and moderate demand. 

l’utty (best) in 1 Ib. drums, 7 ( Ib commer! 1 putty 
(in drums), o bye : parattit Wik, in 225-lb. cases, 11 “ elt 
ing, momina 123-25 melting 11 ‘ Ib 128-50 1 
12 ‘ paro, in 100-lb. cases, 14 Ib Paint remove 
to $3 per gal 

Varnishes.—There is nothing new to report in the 
market for varnishes. Business remains quiet, although 
it is better than it was Feb. 1. Prices are unchanged, 
but almost everybody is expecting a readjustment of 
values around April 1. 


rT ) da bl wo | 
PWIN CITIES 
Orrick OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Minneapoli ind St. Paul, Feb. 27, 1919 
HE lethargy in the paint market still continues, 
altho great plans are being made for the best 
business for several years, during the coming spring 
painting season. The usual paint-up and clean-up 
campaign will doubtless be put into effect. The natural 
consequences of very little painting being done in the 
past several years will also have a very good influence 
on increasing sales along this line. 

Mixed Paint.—There seems to be no tendency toward 
any fluctuation in the price of ready mixed paint. Sales 
naturally are at a low point but a good business is 
looked for as soon as spring commences. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paints 
at $3.35 to $3.49 per gallon for first grade Second grade at 
$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound 


at 2 to 2% cents 

Linseed Oil.—-The market on linseed oil is still holding 
steady at price which was made some weeks ago. Sales 
are at a low point with very little evidence of any 
increase for several weeks ahead. 


We quote from local jobbing toc} oiled linseed oil 
in bbl. lots at $1.58 per gal 
Turpentine.—The turpentine market shows a slight 


decline over previous quotation. Sales are light. 
We quote from local jobbing 
lots at 80%c. per gal 
Denatured Alcohol.—Sales run light, although the 
present cold snap is causing a slight increase along 
this line. 


toch Turpentine in = bbl 


We quote from local jobbing stocl Denatured aleohol at 
i0e. per gal. in bbl. lots 


White Lead.—Very little is being sold of white lead 
and that only in the smaller packages. A sale of 100 


pounds keg or even a 50 or 25 is a very rare thing 
except for perhaps some inside purpose. 

We quote from local jobbin ton White lend in 100-Ib 
kes it $12 per ecwt with the 1 il differential for ze of 
packag ind quantity 


Among the Manufacturers 


The Pleasantville Motor Co., Pleasantville, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by Edwin 
H. and Frederick G. Burk and John T. MecKale, At 
lantic City, to manufacture automobile parts, ete. 

The Metallic Product Corporation, Asbury Park, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
by Elmer H. Brown, George L. Sexton and I A. Snyder, 
to manufacture hardware, metal goods, ete 

The Horseshoe Tire Co., New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by F. K. Espenhain, 
T. H. Spence and C. P. Skinner, 144 West Sixty-fifth 
Street, to manufacture automobile tire 

The Invincible Hook & Eye Corporation, New Yor! 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by H 
and J. Kapell and D. Marinsky, 32 Whitlock Avenue 
Bronx, to manufacture metal specialtic 

The Electric Oil Burner Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by N. Martin, 
N. Messenger and M. Muller, 429 East 156th Street 
to manufacture oil burner equipment 

Samuel FE. Ryder is now affiliated with the Detroit 
branch of the Moto-Meter Company, Inc., of Long 
Island City, N. Y. Mr. Ryder has been in the employ 
of the Moto- Meter Company for a number of years, and 
has gained for both himself and the company a large 
number of friends in the automobile world 
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Two Hardware Merchants Have Some Interesting Things to Say Regarding 
Home Thermometers—An IIluminating Talk on the Price 
Subject—Attractive House Organ Make-up 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Thermometer Talk 
No. 1 (7 in. x 9 in.) 


HERE is no more universal topic than the 
ii weather. This being the case why are there 

so many homes without thermometers? It 
reminds us of a little story. We were mixed up 
once in a discussion concerning the proper tem- 
perature of the living rooms of the home. The 
party who had the most to say and talked in the 
most positive manner was asked about what tem- 
perature she endeavored to maintain, and her reply 
was: that she couldn’t tell EXACTLY because she 
had no thermometer. Of course she got one after 
that, but it took a hard jolt to waken her to the 


1— Thermometer talk and weather anecdotes 
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actual need for an instrument which would elimi- 
nate guess-work in home heating. 

The best way to make people buy thermometers 
is to advertise them as if they were some new in- 
vention. Then throw a little human interest around 
the subject as has been done here on this repro- 


2—The thermometer performs an essential service 





An Accurate Thermometer 


will keep your house at just.the right 
temperature—save coal and save 
doctor’s bills. 


THESE THERMOMETERS 
Are Made in America 


And are correct within the fraction of 
a degree. See the display if our win- 
dow. Wehavethem to correspond 
with the finish of any room—Prices 
right. 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


felephone } 162 Malu Street 
Oper Saturday Evontag Opposite Drnpa? Ketel 























duced page from the “American Eagle,” the store 
paper of the American Hardware Stores of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

There are many real reasons for a thermometer 
in the home, all the way from the satisfying of idle 
curiosity to actually saving dollars and conserving 
health, and these reasons put forth in a few ads 
will make your stock of thermometers look pretty 
well depleted. 

On this reproduced page are two anecdotes which 
serve to throw a keen interest around the subject of 
thermometers, and while this interest is at its 
height the advertising man baits the hook with 
good-looking illustrations and complete descrip- 
tions with prices. Try out some thermometer pub- 
licity. 
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Saving Coal and Doctor's Bills 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 
Hs are thermometers presented from another 
angle. Keeping the home at the right temper- 
ature does make a saving in coal, and no one can 
argue that it does not conserve health, for living 
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Prices Discussed 


in.) 


= 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 7 
ERE is a very interesting talk on the subject 
of retail prices. You should read it all the 
way through. The whole spirit of the discourse 
is to encourage people to go ahead and not allow 


4—Snap and ginger in this store paper 








DEP.’S PEP, THE MOST WIDELY CIROULATED NEWSPAPER IN SHELBY COUNTY. 





DeP.’S PEP 


A Monthly Booster Newspaper 


Published in the interests of 


18-20 Public Square 
Shelbyville, Ind. 





DEP'S PEP SENT FREE FOR 
THE ASKING, 





D. WRAY DePREZ Editor 











DISTANCE NO BARRIER. 

In the days before Fords and oth- 
er automobiles were invented, peo- 
ple did not drive very far to do their | 
trading With the perfection of 
automobiles, people have found that | 
distance is no barrier. Shrewd shop-| 
bers like to go where they have large | 
complete stocks to select from Busy | 
men like to come to stores that have! 
what they want at the time they! 





from distances from ten to twenty) 
miles. The reason why we draw 
trade from great distances is plain 

Our great store with floors and floors} 
of useful articles present a selection 
of merchandise that can 
equaled anywhere. 
years: the J. 
only qu 


original shape. 
Thoroughly galvani 





, and cheer and 
eautifal custom that— 
most beautiful custom, but 
en why confine it to one day in 
the year. Too many Of us are prone 
to forget the little compliments to 
those we live with and save them 
and the flowers to send our friends 
when they have passed into the 






A New Car Load Just Received 
: all patterns fencing now in stock 
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<> St sae customers fs our Big} fect fence principle known. |quince. Oh, what a difference! 
Busy Store who have motored In| and sudden pressur @ to get big| Your mouth knows, you bet. Or 


re #eatch 


enough 
And then there is the New Edihon 
Diamond Disc Phonograph and all 
the other socalled “Talking Ma- 
chines.” The New Edison actually 
ne a S re-creates music like the original 
The tone is clear. sweet and evea 


THE J. G. DEPREZ CO.’S BIG BUSY STORE 











great beyond. I believe we should GET YOUR SHARED of ' ference, for the New Edison is the 
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Weighed on Our Scales 
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| There is reason in this jingle; 

| Three men helping one another 

Can do more than six men singte. 
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New Edison 
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Lucky is the foo] man who mea 

ages to get a sensible wife. 
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Adam owned the earth His «x 
periences should be a lesson to those 
who want to own it now 
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MADE BY 
American fe 
fir to the eye as another 
hen you bite Into one you get 
fa juicy luscious, yum-yum taste, 
while the other will be bitterer and 





| appearances twine We 
with a stick 
| pare silver, gives out a clear, music- 
al. pleasing note, while the other, of 
}soft lead, sounds “punk.” Oh, what 
» difference! Your ear knowa well 
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strike 
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rooms that are too warm breed disease by weaken 
ing the resistive powers of the individual and rooms 
too cold are just as bad in developing colds and 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. 

A unique feature of this ad is the statement that 
the thermometers can be furnished to correspond 
to the finish of any room—a service that will appeal 
to a great many purchasers. Also please note that 
the Foster-Farrar Company is selling thermometers 
made in America. 





— juet installed a lighting plant 





the bugaboo of price reduction to prevent them 
from making needed purchases. Price reductions 


are bound to come, but they will take care of 
themselves when they do come. 
This talk was taken from the current issue of 


“Welch’s Store News,” which is one of the livest 
store papers that we receive. Of course we be- 
lieve, as we have said repeatedly, that it is wise 
to give the public the benefit of price reductions 
wherever possible, but we also believe that an 
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editorial talk of this sort will help materially to 
clear the air on the subject of retail prices. 


A Snappy Store Paper Page 


No. 4 (11 in. x 17 in.) 
ais is a page from the current issue of “Dep’s 
Pep,” the store paper published by the J. G. 


De Prez Company, Shelbyville, Ind. This hustling 


3—The why and wherefore of retail prices 


Pric 

rices 

Many of our customers inquire daily regarding the 
present plane of prices. We are just as busy trying 
to find out at theotherend. Here is a summing up 
of all we can get from the different sources and we 
believe reliable. There wi!l not be any sudden 
changes in general market conditions at any time. 
The changes, if any, when made, will come gradually 
and at the beginning of each season. Our _ prices 
come from the manufacturers and they are practical- 
ly done now for Summer goods and are in the mar- 
ket buying raw materials to make fall and winter 
merchandise and as soon as the raw materials are 
bought or contracted for they then know what the 
retail price will be. These prices are practically 
12 months ahead of their use. Now present prices 
and for at least 6 months to come will rernain about 
the same as all manufacturers have scarcely no raw 
materials on hand, all having gone for Government 
use. They are as yet unable to make contracts for 
several months ahead, hence they guarantee their 
prices until fall. Then they will guarantee them 
till Summer again and so on until the supply and 
demand regulates things again. Some manufactur- 
ers claim some merchandise will be higher yet from 
the fact that most of Europe will be big buyers in 
our market for at least,12 months yet and will take 
allwecanspare. Our advice is go about your busi- 
ness buying things as you need them and can afford 
them and as long as farm crops and products bring 
a good price you can safely wager that other things 
will be in proportion and you won't be hurt. 














store paper has made a great success and as a busi- 
ness builder stands first in the estimation of the 
De Prez Company. 

It is edited with a great deal of care and thought, 
and although the same make-up is kept from month 
to month, the material varies so greatly as to keep 
the folks on the De Prez mailing list in a state of 
constant anticipation. 

Read over the editorials on this page and also the 
interesting items in the “Weighed On Our Scales” 
column. Notice the manner in which the display 
ads are sandwiched between the reading columns. 
Display ads in “Dep’s Pep” stand out to excellent 
advantage. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., April 8,9, 10, 11, 1919. 
Headquarters, St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, New Orleans, La., April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1919. Head- 
quarters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY BRANCH OF NATIONAL HARD- 


Hardware Aye 


WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, De- 
troit, Mich., March 20, 21, 1919. Headquarters, Hote! 
Statler. T. James Fernley, secretary, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Little Rock, May 6, 7, 8, 1919. 
Headquarters, Marion Hotel. J. B. Webster, secretary, 
Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, com 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee 
Retail Hardware Associations, Joint convention Jack- 
sonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 1919. Walter Harlan, 
secretary, 1426 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


Work has been suspended in the plant of the Inter 
national Steel & Ordnance Company on Middlesex 
Street, Lowell, Mass. About 700 persons were em 
ployed by the company. 

The Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Mass., announces 
the removal of its New York office from 387 Warren 
Street to the Langdon Building, 309 Broadway, corner 
of Broadway and Barclay Street. 

The Madden Safety Razor Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $400,000 by C. 
L. Hays, C. B. Hobbs and C, A. Voetsch, 1125 Madison 
Avenue, to manufacture safety razors, etc. 


The Wood & Metal Products Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by A. M. Tozzi, 
E. H. Smith and E. E. Gardner, 165 Broadway, to 
manufacture metal goods and wood specialties. 

The Mohawk Metal Toy Co., New York, has been in 
corporated with a capital of $40,000 by E. Kessler, S. 
Hoffman and M. Wechsler, 25 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York, to manufacture metal novelties, dies, etc. 

The American Broom Company of Boston, a $25,000 
corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts charter 
The incorporators are: Samuel E. Johnson, Walter Fos 
ter, Lewis C. Tyree and Joseph Mitchell, all of Boston 

The Union Press Company of Boston, a $100,000 cor- 
poration, has been granted a Massachusetts charter to 
operate a foundry and machine shop. The incorpor- 
ators are: Alfred H. Hildreth of Winchester, Ira L. 
Fish of Boston and Arthur P. Stone of Belmont. 

John C, Wilson, age 54, president and treasurer of 
several tool and machine manufacturing companies in 
Connecticut, died last week at his home in Hartford 
He was born in Mooreland, Ga. Mr. Wilson was a 
member of the Union League Club of New York. 

The Pockrandt Paint Co. is the name of a new Akron, 
Ohio, company which will engage in the manufacture 
of paints. The company has been organized by C. H. 
Pockrandt, F. J. Rupple of Akron and Henry Rupple 
of Cleveland. The company has acquired the plant 
formerly occupied by the Pioneer Cereal Co. in Akron 

The male employees of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation have formed an engineering club, having 
for its purpose the promotion of a better knowledge 
of the products and methods of the corporation and to 
increase technical knowledge among the operatives by 
means of reading, discussion and papers on vital sub 
jects. 

The Norton Grinding Company of Worcester, Mass., 
has completed arrangements for a large manufacturing 
and distributing station in Japan. Worcester men will 
yo to Japan to superintend the building of the plant 
as well as to arrange for the distribution station, which 
will be utilized as a receiving and sending station for 
the eastern territory, including China and Russia. 

It is understood that the War Department intends 
to establish at Springfield, Mass., a plant for the manu 
facture of 50-caliber Browning machine guns. Build 
ings already under control, probably those of the West 
inghouse company, will be used. All tools, gages and 
jigs used in the manufacture of these guns will be col 
lected and stored there by the Government for use in 
case of emergency. 

Nathan L. Deutsch, hardware dealer, 961 Saratoga 
Street, Boston, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. His 
liabilities aggregate $46,909, of which $18 is for taxes, 
$4,750 is secured and $42,141 is unsecured. His asset 
are scheduled as uncertain; $4,400 is represented in 
encumbered real estate and $300 in household goods. 
There are about 75 unsecured creditors, the principal 
of whom are Bernard Rome of East Boston, $28,150, 
and Rose Lidnor, East Boston, $9,000. both for notes. 


Reading matter continues on page 122 
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| om No.1457 “ 
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Hinges that Hold 


HINGES designed especially for garage doors, with 

ball bearings fitted between the hinge joints— 
with a long leaf giving them powerful leverage strength 
and preventing them from sagging. “ Hinges that 
Hold ”—that’s the kind of hinges your car owning 
customers want you to Carry. 


Stanley Garage Door Hinges No. 1457 


Designed for average weight garage doors—the most popular, largest seller 
among our line of special garage hinges. Made in two sizes, 24 inch for tap 
and bottom and 10 inch for center of door. 

For very heavy doors sell your customer No. 1458 or No. 1459, the strong- 
est garage door hinges made. 

See that your stock of Stanley Garage Hardware is complete—this is going to 
be a big year for garage building, and car owners can afford to buy the best. 


Our special catalog on Stanley Garage 


Hardware will be mailed on request. 


eet = The Stanley Works << 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 
MARK 100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. MARK 




















Garden Plow and Cultivator 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has just introduced a new mem- 
ber of the “Planet Jr.” family of agri- 
cultural implements. This new ad- 
dition is the No. 119 garden plow and 
cultivator designed for those who 
prefer a high wheel tool for their 
garden work. The wheel is 24 in. in 
diameter, insuring easy running in 
the lightest soil. The plow is the 
same as has been used for a number of 
years on the Planet No. 19 garden 
plow. It may be used for plowing the 
ground in the spring, going twice in 
each furrow. Later it will open furrows 
for fertilizer or for planting, cover 
them and plow to or from the crop 
during the The wide culti- 
vator tooth may also be used for open- 
ing furrows or for cultivating and hill 
ing between the rows of plants. 

The three prong cultivator teeth are 
made of steel and are especially 
hardened. It is said that they will 


season, 


break up the soil deep or shallow and 
give thorough cultivation. 


The 


cen 





The “Planet Jr.’ garden 


plow and culti 
vator No. 119 


ter tooth of the three prongs may be 
alone or separately for extra 
3efore sowing the seed, 


used 
deep work. 
it is necessary to open a furrow with 
the plow, put in the fertilizer and then 
use the single narrow tooth to loosen 
the ground to an extra depth and to 
stir in the fertilizer. 

The scuffle blade is considered ideal 
for weed cutting avd shallow culti- 
vation. It leaves a fine mulch to pre- 
vent rapid loss of moisture by evapo- 
ration. The handles are strong and 
are provided with “plow handle” grip. 
They are adjustable for height to suit 
adult or child. The depth of work is 
controlled by adjusting the standards 


where they bolt to the handles. This 
is so arranged that with any given 
height of the handles, there is prac- 
tically no change in the pitch of the 
teeth when the depth is changed. 


‘*Flexco ’ Split Handle 


A new departure in portable lamp 
guards is shown in the illustration of 
the “Flexco” split handle which can be 
quickly attached to the “Flexco” ex- 
panded steel lamp guards made by 
the Flexible Steel Lacing Co. of Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

This portable device fills a demand 
for a substantial handle guard which 
does not need to be wired. The halves 
of the guard, including the handle 
itself, open wide from the hinge at 
the bottom of the guard and can in- 





The “Flexrco” 


handle 


split 


stantly be closed and locked around 
the socket at the end of any extension 
ecard. The card itself runs through 
the grooves in the handle. 

The convenience of this new product 
will be appreciated by the motorist in 
his garage as well as in every factory, 
mill or warehouse, because it per- 
mits light to be safely carried to dark 
corners in stock bins, engine pits, etc. 


Dennis Catalog 


W. J. Dennis & Company, 2110- 
2120 West Lake Street, Chicago, II1., 
has recently sent out a very attractive 
new catalog, showing its large line of 
weather strips, screen moulding, rub- 
ber window cleaners and hardware 
specialties, such as screen hardware, 
butcher scrubs, wire brushes, varnish, 
radiator and bottle brushes, oil mops, 
towel bars, tumbler holders, mail 
boxes, coat hangers, mop sticks, car- 
pet beaters, whisk brooms, padlocks, 
pliers, screw drivers, nail sets, gim- 
lets, coat hooks, dust pans, mincing 
knives, corn poppers, cutlery, curling 
irons, can openers, egg beaters, strain- 


Reading matter continues on page 
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ers, fire shovels, in addition to many 
dozens of other items. 
contains seventy-two pages and is 
profusely illustrated throughout. 


‘A. B. C.’” Washer 


Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, 
Ill., announces a new “A. B. C.” cabi- 
net super-electric machine. This is 
an innovation in washing machine de- 
signing. All four sides are entirely 
enclosed so that none of the moving 
parts are visible. Two sides, how- 
ever, are removable, affording ready 
access to the motor and gear-case. 

The machine is not changed in any 
other particular from the regular 
“A. B. C.” super-electric. This ma- 
chine has a unique method of cylinder 
operation in that the cylinder reverses 
after each complete revolution. This 
is accomplished by the use of a seg- 
ment gear, pitman, crank and shaft. 
At each stroke of the gear the cylinder 
makes a complete revolution. The 
cylinder reaches maximum speed as 
the center of the gear is reached. As 





The new “A. B.C.” cabinet super-elecin 
the gear approaches either end of its 
stroke the speed of the cylinder 1s 
gradually retarded until at the end of 
the stroke it comes to a momentary 
stop. It is at this point that the 
cylinder reverses, 
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RICHARDS- WILCOX 
Center } SLIDING DOOR HANGERS 


for garages, barns, warehouses, factories, 
homes, sliding partitions in schools, 
churches, halls, etc., and similar installa- 


tions. 
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PLUMB PERFECTLY WITH THE BUILDER’S NEEDS BE- 
CAUSE THE DOORS HANG DIRECTLY IN THE CENTER 
OF GRAVITY. 


' RICHARDS-WILCOX: 














o 


From a mechanical standpoint the perfect 
design for a door hanger is the center-hung 
type—used in R-W No. 31 type of trolley 
track. 





The four hanger wheels run in the two 

smooth runways in the track. From the exact 

center of the two axles, which connect the four 
wheels, a pendant suspends, to which the 

aprons which hold the doors are attached, and 
the load is thus suspended from the exact cen 


ter of the hanger. 
Write for R-W No. 16 General catalog of 
center-hung sliding door hangers and other 
products. 





Richard sWilcox Manufacturing (0 

















aiCHARDs peep on Aurora, ILuinois, USA. Heer 
WILCOX =” comcan® Richards Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd,.London ,Ont. pone 
“uror™ e 
wn A hanger for any door that slides 
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Jack 


New “‘‘ Reliable © 


The Elite Mfg. Company, Ashland, 
Ohio, has recently placed on the mar- 
Jack No. 


ket a new “Reliable” 48, 
made especially for use with heavy 
loads. The company guarantees the 


jack unconditionally to carry 2000 Ib. 
It is minus superfluous springs or 
bolts. The working parts are extra 
strong. The detachable steel handle 














New “Reliable” jack No, 48 


in. long with a telescopic steel 
The jack is placed 
position. 


is 174 
extension to 35 in. 
in position from a standing 


An auxiliary foot catches the lowest 
axles. To raise the car, it is only 
necessary to insert the handle with 
projection toward ground, and_ to 


lower simply reverse the position of 


the handle. 
Coffield Tire Protector 
The Coffield tire protector is an 
inner-liner which has been designed 


for use in a new automobile or motor 
cycle tire. The protector is made en 
tirely of firm elastic rubber. It acts 
as a support to the casing and thus 
prevents stone bruises. It is claimed 
that when the tire strikes a chuck 
hole, car track, sharp stone, or is sud- 
denly stopped by a curb, the protector 
cushions the blow and distributes it, 
so that it is taken up by the entire 
casing. 

The manufacturer 
tire protector will 


the 
per 


advises that 
eliminate 95 


cent of the usual amount of punctures. 
When a nail or other sharp object en- 
ters the casing, 
protector, 
nail, 


it is resisted by the 
which is pushed away by 


the and the next revolution of 


Reading matter continues on page 126 
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The above illustration shows how the 
Coffield tive protector is installed in the tire 
the wheel clinches the nail between 


the protector and the casing. 

The Coffield tire protector, it is 
stated, prevents the majority of blow- 
outs by over-inflation, as its thickness 
does not allow the tube to be forced 
through some weak spot in the fabric 
of the casing. It supports and pro- 
tects the inner tube fabric, thereby 
insuring greatly increased tire mile- 
to the automobile or motorcycle 
The protector is manufactured 
by the Coffield Tire Protector Com- 
pany, 769 Reibold Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. ' 


pe Folding Chair 

c. Buffington & Company, 
shire, “N. Y., is manufacturing 
Zuflington auto folding chair, 


age 
owner, 


Berk- 
the 
con- 


























The Buffington steel folding chai 


structed entirely of steel, except the 
seat, which is made from veneer % in. 
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, Motor 


Accessories 


thick upholstered in imitation leather 
tuffed with moss, in addition to hay. 
ing a padded back. The chair is nicely 
finished in every particular and js 
made in all heights. It weighs about 
7 lb. and folds easily in a 38-in. space 


New Shock Absorber 


The Walter S. Burgess Mfg. Com 
pany of Chicago, IIl., and St. Joseph 
Mich., recently put on the market 4 
new rebound check and shock absorber 
designed to accomplish with one de- 
vice what formerly required three. |: 
rides the car and passengers direct} 
on four coil springs which are s 
mounted that no guides or other re 
tarding mechanism is required. 

The Burgess is made to meet al 
road conditions that cause riding dif 
ficulties. The big bumps are neutra 
ized by the cylindrical coil spring 


which is also fast enough to absor 
the rapid jolts that are too 
The 


fast for 


the leaf spring. rubber spring 





NG che 
Ve 


alti! 
Burgess rebound check and shock abso 


cap quiets the car and _ breaks t 
metal to metal contact between ™ 
axle and the car body. Besides, it 
stated, it absorbs the rapid vibration 
Another new feature is the hat 
ened steel shackle and bushing. 
device controls sidesway and mak® 
steering easy. The arms on whit! 
these springs are mounted are # 
ranged to control the recoil of the le 
spring by shifting the load at the 
ment of recoil from the tip of 
spring to the center or thickened p* 
tion. This, it is advised, 
eliminates all rebound. 


positive. 
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| N ye olde days, the loss of a wheel meant 

al inconvenience and a long and tiresome trot 
I Compare the steel-band to the nearest blacksmith. 
o st whet ef yeuanes In modern times, a handy jack and a con 
sen ig henner = venient REVERE “spare” quickly solve the 
for of today-—a giant stef traveler's wayside problems. 


that has made moder 
travel possible 





Motorists should not wait until serious tire 
trouble and repairs demand the use of 
REVERE TIRES, but should invest in a line 


that offers utmost satisfaction the year round. 


Our big line offers your trade— 
—less cost per mile 

—strength of construction 
—endurance and staying power 


REVERE TIRES are worthy of the honored 
name they bear. 


REVERE 
RUBBER 
CO. 1790 Broadway, 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


UNTSVILLE, ALA.—The Thompson Lackey Hard- 

ware Company has succeeded to the business of 
W. I. Thompson. The new concern requests catalogs 
on glass show cases. 

3URGESS, ILL.—The Burgess Hardware & Implement 
Company has taken over the stock of Thompson and 
Brooks. The interior of the store is now being deco- 
rated and the stock rearranged. An addition to its 
present store will be erected in the near future. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL.—The partnership of Foster & 
Weakley has been dissolved. J. H. Foster will continue 
the business under his own name, carrying a stock of 
automobile accessories, buggy whips, builder’s hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poul- 
try supplies, range and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, buggies and washing machines. 

CLAYPOOL, IND.—The Vern Frantz hardware stock has 
been sold. Shoemaker & Pfleiderer are the purchasers. 

FT. WAYNE, INp.—H. A. Hildebrand, formerly of the 
Pfeiffer Hardware Company, has bought the hardware 
business of E. H. Grosjean at 2036 Broadway. 

GALVESTON, IND.—Henderson & Son have purchased 
the Faris hardware stock, consisting of automobile ac- 
cessories, belting and packing, electrical household 
specialties, washing machines, builders’ hardware, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ete. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A. N, Smith, who has been the 
owner of the hardware business of the C. C. Smith Sons 
Company for 25 years, now conducts the business under 
his own name. 

BELMOND, IowA.—Charles N. Reese has disposed of 
his hardware stock to Johnson & Wright. 


CLINTON, IowA.—The Godskesen Hardware Company 
will about April 1 o¢cupy its new store at 600 South 
Second Street, with a complete stock of baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, builder’s hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 


housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 

GREENE, Iowa.—S. W. Downs has purchased a store 
building here, which will be remodeled and later occu- 
pied by him as a hardware store. 

NEwToNn, IowA.—F rank Sellman, successor to Cox & 
Sellman, is now located in his new quarters. 

WEssTER City, lowA.—Gardner & Powers, who now 
own the stock of S. E. Gardner, request catalogs on 
bicycles, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

Snow Hitt, Mp.—George H. Shepherd has discon- 
tinued business. 

BROWNTON, MINN.—W. A. Prahl has purchased an 
interest in the J. A. Jeffers hardware store. Jeffers & 
Prahl is the new firm name. 

Moose LAKE, Minn.—H. T. Carlson has recently 
engaged in business here, dealing in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, build- 
er’s hardware, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
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and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

CRANE, Mo.—W. L. Hinton has sold his interest in 
the hardware firm of Willis Wiley & Co. to the other 
members, who request catalogs on some of the follow- 
ing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—Robert Clark and Sons have com- 
menced business here. Their store is equipped with 
new and up-to-date fixtures, and a complete stock of the 
following lines is carried: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing ma- 
chines. 

MAITLAND, Mo.—H. R. C. Kelly and Sons, owners of 
the stock of H. R. C. Kelly, request catalogs on belting 
and packing, buggy whips, building paper, churns, cut- 
lery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, oil 
cloth, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

ELM CREEK, NEB.—Lewis C. Larson has established 
himself in business here. His stock comprises a line of 
the following, on which he requests catalogs: automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, ranges and cook stoves, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games and washing machines. 

MAYVILLE, N. D.—Bjelde & Hanson have dissolved 
partnership, Mr. Hanson retiring. E. A. Bjelde, who 
has been established in the same location for the past 
31 years, will continue under the name of the E. A. 
Bjelde Hardware Company. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream’ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 
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